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JOHN BRIGHT 

AS AN ORATOR AND A POLITICIAN 

(From the Westminster Review , January, 1869.) 

‘“Be just and fear not" is the chosen motto of Mr Bright It is a moie 
Christian version of the Fiat justitia ruat coelum of the Roman world, and both 
ancient and modem times may be searched in vain lor a character who ha» more 
fearlessly lived and acted up to the truth of this admuable maxim than the 
Englishman, a selection of wEose speeches now appear so opportunely before 
the public, and challenge the admiialien of politicians of every shade who arc 
capable of doing homage to a great intelligence, to surpassing oratoncal power, 
to untiring eneigy, to invincible courage, and to a high-minded disinterestedness, 
devoted without stmt for now more than a quaiter of a century, to sincere con¬ 
victions and a passionate desire for the welfare of the English people 

‘ It is well that all, both young and old politicians, should be able to reflect 
upon the career and manner of thought of a statesman w r ho, without ever having 
sat in a Cabinet, has clone moie for changing the fashion of our domestic and 
foreign policy than any Cabinet which ever existed, for if Mr. Disraeli can lay 
claim to having educated his party, Mr Bright can lay claim to havmg educated, 
not only Mr Disraeli himself, but bench after bench of ministerial and of position 
leaders, and m a measure the whole aristocracy, middle classes, and democracy of 
England 

‘ The affairs of India have occupied much of the attention of Mr Bright, he 
has devoted himself with immense zeal to the study of the condition of the 
various populations of India, to the character of its resources, and to the nature 
and efficiency of the past and present government of India, and much of the 
results of these conscientious investigations are to be found gathered up in the 
speeches before us, characterised mainly by a passionate tarnestness which recalls 
the most vivid appeals of Burke to the generosity of a great nation in behalf of the 
conquered races of India, and by a yet deeper and truer Christian philanthropy 
‘ The first speech, then, in these volumes was delivered by Mr Bright m opposi¬ 
tion to thfe renewal of the East India Company s charter m 1853, nevertheless, 
Sir Charles Wood made a speech of five hours’ duration, by which the House was 
convinced of the excellence of the old form of Indian double, or rather treble, 
government, and the charter was renewed. In 1857 the mutiny broke out, and m 
1858 the Government, convinced by the logic of that ternble insurrection, did as 
Mr. Bright advised them m 1853, abolished the Company, and placed all their 
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possessions under the direct authority of the Crown In Mr Bright’s India speech 
of 1858 will be found his new programme of government for India, which will 
probably be adopted by some future Governments, should emergencies arise suffi¬ 
ciently cogent to call attention to the soundness of its principles. The first 
financial statement on India, of Sir Charles Wood, was made on the 1st of August, 
1859, on which occasion Mr Bright criticized, in a powerful and comprehensive 
manner, the general conduct of Indian affairs, and concluded with this magnificent 
exhortation 

‘ We have thus gone through these volumes, which not only are political docu¬ 
ments of the deepest significance, but take at once a place m the foremost ranks of 
English liteiature, which contain not only luminous investigations into the darkest 
problems of our social life, but aie at the same time noble galleries of works of 
art, of tieasurcs of that rare combination of genius, talent, and skill, which forms 
the best oratory hor leally good orators aie as lare, perhaps rarer than poets, 
for to take rank as such are required qualities of intelligence and morality of the 
rarest possible concurrence—a sense of living truth, a wide sympathy with human 
nature, inspiration akin tp that of the poet, and a faith in the supremacy of moral 
law m the direction of human affairs—such qualities an oiator of the highest merit 
must possess, and moreover, these qualities, alone, are insufficient unless kept in 
due harmony and subserviency by the discipline of an inviolable logic, and unless 
fertilized by immense industry and patience In no oiator of ancient o 1 modern 
times is this discipline of logic, the tmperalorta virtus , so strikingly pie-eminent as 
m Mr Bright His facts and aiguments are marshalled with such logical sequence 
and precision, that, whether in reading 01 in hearing, the attention takes them in as 
easily as we bieathe the air, and when to this—the foremost of excellences foi the 
utterance of political truth—we add that Mi Bright comprehends in his style at 
one time the piercing vehemence of Demosthenes, at another the fiery passipn of 
Mirabeau, at another something like the giandeur of Bossuet, conjoined with the 
tenderness, and the grace, and the humanity of Fenelon, we do not hesitate to give 
him one of the very foremost places among the English oiators of whom any record 
remains among us ’ 

(From the Edinburgh Review , January, 1869.) 

‘ A Government, with Mi Bright m the Cabinet, would have been considered 
by some only one step removed from a republic But times are changed, and now 
he takes his place in the Administration amid universal approbation and sympathy, 
only allowed by his own reluctance to accept of it It has been a distinction fairly 
won—won by no unworthy arts or tnne*servmg strategy, but achieved by sheer 
force of power, energy, honesty, and genius We heartily wish him joy of it, and 
so does the country for which, whether with or against^the^current, he has laboured 
faithfully 

‘ The volumes before us ar'' possessed of the deepest interest for all who have 
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watched the course of politics for the last twenty years, as well as for all who ctn 
appreciate manly thought couched m pure and often noble language. The 14 un¬ 
adorned eloquence” of Mr Cobden, though more ingenious and persuasive, cannot 
be compared with the ornate and studied oratory of Mr Bright With the restraint 
necessarily imposed on us m speaking of a living statesman, we shall consider the 
merits of these speeches both as oratorical compositions and as political treatises. 

‘ In the first capacity, we rate them very high They combine the rarest 
quality of oratory—they were effective when spoken, and they are quite as effective 
when read There is a wonderful lucidity, elegance, ease, and conciseness m the 
turn of every sentence They are Saxon, rounded, and rhythmical, without any 
approach to turgidity, and we doubt if our language possess a record,*of any 
speeches, really spoken, which are supenor to them Burke’s speeches arc essays, 
prepared in the study, and ineffective on his audience when delivered Fox, the 
laigest and most powerful mind of any of our statesmen, was far too impetuous 
to have spoken anything which, however leported, could have had the symmetry 
of these speeches They stand, in this lespect, by themselves, a monument of 
Mr Bright’s rhetorical poweis, of which, had he done nothing else, he might well 
be proud ’ 

(Fiom the Not th British Review, December, 1868) 

‘ It has been given to few public men to indulge a juster pride than may be 
Mr Bright’s at this moment ho, thnty years he has taken pait m political 
strife He and his fnend Mi Cobden were forced into that strife by their sense 
of the iniquity ot laws wduch taxed the bread of the poor, in order to increase 
the wealth of the rich At last, after ycais of agitation , after an enormous 
cost both of money and labour, after famine had so desolated the land that 
subscnptions weic raised, in the uttermost parts of the earth and by the poorest 
among men, to rescue our fellow countrymen from starvation, when society was 
shaken to its basis, and no statesman could be found to carry on the government, 
the Parliament yielded, and won what some consider a lasting claim upon our 
g*atitude, by lepealmg the Corn Laws But, this great work accomplished, there 
yet remained much to do The doctrines of Free-trade had to be maintained 
and extended It was well worth while, to say the least, that the principles which 
guided our Foreign policy should be brought to the test of justice and good 
sense Our government of India was not altogether beyond criticism At home, 
such matters as Pauperism, the Land Laws, the Game Laws, were not perfectly 
settled, and, above all, the duty—for it is now proved to have been a duty— 
of extending the franchise, required a persistent and powerful advocate To 
these questions Mr Bright addiessed himself, with what consequences to himself 
we all remember, with what results, at least as regards some of these questions, 
we now see Through measureless abuse, through calumnies without number as 
without foundation, he held on his way; and at last he has his reward. And 
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in this hour of his triumph he has so borne himself that those who love him 
least cannot withhold from him their admiration and respect 

‘ Looking at these speeches m a literary point of view, no one can fail to be 
struck by the extreme beauty of the diction And it is the beauty of simplicity 
The marked characteristic of Mr Bright’s style is his use of pure Saxon English, 
and never perhaps since Bunyan wrote, has the varied richness of that language 
been more clearly shown The two best scholars of our day who are also 
orators, Mr Gladstone and Mr. Lowe, in this—supposed to be the crowning gift 
of classical learning—are both surpassed by Mr Bright 
‘ But they have a deeper source of interest than this Their literary excellence, 
great though it be, is secondary to their political importance In point of 
political inteiest, in capacity for political instruction, they seem to us beyond 
any collection of speeches in the language 

The first qualities which can belong to a public man are foresight and courage 
It is not too much to say that Mr Bright has, during the last thirty years, given 
more proofs of both qualities than any man in England Take the case of India. 
He foretold that the old government of India would be broken by rebellion the 
Mutiny came, and the Company was abolished Take our Foreign policy, always 
held to be Mr Bright’s weakest point We suspect the defendeis of Lord 
Palmerston’s China War aie now very much fewer and less zealous than when 
opposition to that war cost Mr Bright his seat at Manchestei Take yet a 
stronger instance, the Crimean War We do not propose to re-open the 
discussions connected with that war We would only suggest the one question— 
How many men believe that England would again go to war in defence of the 
Turkish Empne? If any one does, we would recommend him to read Loid 
Stanley’s speech the other day to his constituents. Again, on the question of 
our relations with the gieat European Powers, Mr Bright has often expressed 
strong, and, as many have been wont to think, extreme view's These views, 
shortly stated, aie that w'e have no right to bring upon our country the unspeak¬ 
able calamities of war in order to redress the wrongs of others ’ 

(From the Imperial Review , October, 1868.) 

* It is a striking characteristic of Mr Bright’s career that he has always devoted 
himselfvto the advocacy of great movements and sweeping measuies The details 
of politics and all minor questions of moment, he has not occupied himself 
with He has given himself up wholly to the advancement of laige organic 
changes, and of broad and comprehensive political doctrines 

‘Throughout his career he has shown great power of self-restraint, a calm 
and unvarying purpose, and no little versatility in changing and modifying his 
political attitude as circumstances may lequire But little ingenuit) is necessary 
to trace throughout all Mr Bnght’s career the resolute pursuit of definite aims 
and an unfaltering adherence to fixed convictions ’ 
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(From the Saturday Review, September 26, 1868.) 

‘ It would be difficult to overpraise the literary and rhetorical merits of Mr. Bnght's 
speeches. Without exception they are models of clear and persuasive statement, 
and, unlike the desultory arguments of ordinaly speakers, they are invariably cast 
m a single and symmetrical mould The uniform care bestowed on the 
perorations, though it almost tends to mannerism, adds greatly to the effect 
on the understanding, and on the ear of orations which always rise to a climax. 
His happy quotations, his occasional use of quaint archaic phrases, and, above 
all, the graceful vigour of his ordinary language, prove that Mr Bnght has 
mastered the resources of his mother tongue His reading, whether it has been 
extensive or limited, has been that of a scholar, and an orator who^knows 
English as Demosthenes knew Greek, has little reason to covet, for purposes of 
expression, the superfluous accomplishments of more veisatile students As m 
other pursuits, oratorical success tends to reproduce and extend itself by the 
conscious freedom which belongs to the finished artist, and also by the deference 
which follows upon general recognition The dignity of superior intellect has 
never been compromised in his person Few of his speeches on re-examination 
bear the irritating character which has often caused offence when they have been 
delivered A pugnacious politician, engaged in contioversies of vital impoitance, 
could scarcely, perhaps, have deviated more rarely into angry vituperation ’ 

(From the London Quarterly Review , January, 1869) 

‘ Their historical importance is considerable, for the speeches here collected 
cover a period of thirty yeais, and recoid a growth in the policy of England 
more revolutionary than the changes which have maiked any loimer era m the 
annals of the nation 

‘ A remarkable speech on India opens the first volume It was delivered in 
1853, f° ur years before the Mutiny Mr Bright’s claim to the distinction of a 
statesman may be fairly examined by the views he then adventuied, as compared 
with the changes which have since renewed our Eastern empire When the 
following words resounded through Pailiament and the country, very few even 
intelligent Englishmen knew more of India than of the moon, fewer still knew 
enough to hazard an opinion on any Indian question whatever 

‘ Next to his sympathy, a robust understanding may account for Mr. Bnght’s 
success Its action is not trammeled by metaphysical subtleties or dialectic 
tastes, nor is it overridden and obscured by an unmastered imagination. As 
an instrument for directly possessing an audience of what he means, the style 
of Mr Bnght’s speeches will compare favourably with that of any orator, ancient 
or modem. In statement, there is perspicuity and despatch, in reasoning, there 
is simplicity, and a judicious economy in the selection of argument; and in the 
language there are no hard collisions to grate upon the ear, and no tricks of 
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affectation to vex the taste. DenhanTs description of a noble nver will scarcely 
exaggeiate the oratory of Mr Bright m his highest mood — 

“ Though deep, yet clear, though gentle, yet not dull, 

Strong without rage, without o’erflowmg, full ” 

* The oratorical excellence of these speeches is an educating power; the analysis 
of their ment will be the duty of instructors and the privilege of pupils m an 
art which has been but sparely cultivated in England, and of which our language 
preserves fewer models than of any other department of literature ’ 

(From the Athenccum, September 19, 1868) 

‘When we regaid the pure thought of his addresses, apart as far as possible 
from the diction m which it is draped, we seem to be brought face to face with an 
inquirer, who, m seeking the solution of a difficult social problem brings all the 
forces of his intellect to aid him in the accomplishment of his arduous task, and 
who, under a lively sense of the responsibilities of his office, accepts no conclusion 
until he has regarded it from every point of view, and has carefully considered all 
the probable and possible consequences of acting upon it 

‘ Mr Bright has jiever opened his mouth to expose an abuse until he has satisfied 
himself as to the means that should be employed for its cure But more than to 
this moderation it is to his earnestness we attribute the success of his eloquence 
Noticeably devoid of rhetorical embellishment, his addresses are marked by a 
simplicity of language which savours of the religious school in which he was 
trained, and of which he is still a member They make no effort to gratify the 
fancy, they seldom appeal to the imagination Their most fervid perorations are 
addressed to the intellect rather than the passions of his auditors On listeners 
their effect is due to their earnestness—the earnestness of a speaker who, having 
mastered a subject to the best of a truly masculine ability, is vehemently desirous 
to make his hearers of one mind with himself The labour by which h? works out 
each problem seems to show him the way by which it can be best explained to 
his pupils ’ 

(From the Spectator , November 7, 1868) 

‘ Nothing is more remarkable than the political solidity of Mr. Bright’s mind. 
He never seems to alter his moral attitude from the first speech m these volumes to 
the latest Hostile argument or menace only bnngs out this solidity There is 
not a quiver of uncertainty, not a shadow of doubt passing across his mind, m the 
face of the most strenuous and daunting opposition He does not even seem to 
need to rally his force against the storm In the darkest hour of the American 
struggle Mr Bright spoke with as much self-possessed scorn of the statesmen who 
were affirming on all sides the inevitable necessity of recognising the South, as if 
he had felt—doubtless he did feel—the rock beneath his feet, and saw the quagmire 
on which his opponents were treading * 
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(From the Pall Mall Gazette , October 3, 1868.) 

* The questions m which Mr Bright has been most conspicuous, often most 
obnoxious, are now matters of history, and lie in that region of evening purple 
where wise men can meditate and argue without passion Free trade is nearly a 
quarter of a century old The Russian war is among the follies of the recorded 
history of England The American war has ended Parliamentary reform, if not 
ended, has at any rate completed us first and most arduous movement Ireland is 
the- only great question of those discussed in the piesent volumes which practically 
remains where it was when Mi Bright began his career, we shall speedily see 
whether his principles here recommend themselves to public opinion as success¬ 
fully as in the other cases Meanwhile it is an agreeable relief, aftei the passion of 
anger or of admiration which Mr Bright s name has usually excited, to think about 
his various qualities m that chaiacter in which not even his bitterest opponents 
have denied that he is consummate Whatever men think of him as a statesman 
or a patriot, they all agree that he is among the finest of orators 

‘ A plain man reads Burke or Bossuet with a view to studying their oratorical 
quality for his own perfection, and he finds that they do next to nothing for him, 
unless they exercise the positively vitiating effect of either making him systemati¬ 
cally turgid, or else deluding him mto the homble tuck of purple patches But 
Mr Bright’s oiatorical virtues are just those which may give light and help to a 
student who modestly aspnes to be tolerable where his model is superb 

‘ One of the first things to strike one is the remarkable union of homeliness with 
perfect dignity, a combination 6f a certain familiarity of allusion with faultless 
elevation 

‘ Akin to this is Mr Bright's skill in producing the most thrilling effect by a 
profound simplicity of presentation Nothing is more significant of the severe 
control which M1 Bright exercises over himself than the sparing recourse he has 
to pathos, the besetting sin of all inferior artists And as we have already referred 
to Mr Bright’s voice as unfavourable to a long roll and swell of period, let us add 
that there ai <* few voices so exquisitely suited to pathetic expression, and there are 
few men, moreover, either in the House, at the bar, or in the pulpit, with a mien to 
give so much manliness and fine dignity to pathos 

‘ Elevation is the quality mostly wanting to English political oratory, and this is 
just the quality which Mr Bnght, from his fervid sincerity, his width of popular 
sympathy, the absence of all artifice in his arrangement and expression and instru¬ 
mentation, scarcely ever fails to impart to his speeches ’ 

(From the Daily Telegraph , September 29, 1868.) 

Whatever may be thought of Mr Bnght’s political wisdom, the bitterest of his 
foes has never denied the supremacy of his oratorical power 

‘ Burke’s greatest speeches, such as those on the Nabob of Arcot’s debts, on 
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Fox’s East India Bill, and on American Taxation, are among the priceless treasures 
of our literature; because, addressing the future as well as his own day, the gifted 
statesman poured out the treasures of one of the most nchly-endowed intellects 
that ever entered the province of Parliamentary debate But Burke’s oratory, like 
Elliot’s, wanted simplicity and business-like purpose. In their practical age, we 
should pronounce much of it irrelevant. Our age demands direct, plain, practical 
speaking, full of facts, reticent of theory, and spanng of declamation Such were 
the characteristics that marked the speaking of Peel and Cobden, the two men who 
did more than any others to form the present style of address, and to those qualities 
Mr. Bright has added the passion and the glow of a bom orator While nothing 
could be more practical than the substratum of hard facts on which all his speeches 
rest, they contain passages that, for simple pathos, for eloquence at once impassioned 
and chaste, will compare with the best in the literature of English oratory In the 
art of exposition Mr Bright has never had a superior in the English Senate ’ 

(From the Daily News , September, 1868 ) 

4 We have in these speeches no selfishness, no petty passion, no sinister aims 
They express in simple, and yet warm and glowing language, aspirations for the 
advancement of the multitude Addressed to Englishmen, they are yet inspired 
by the most comprehensive philanthropy Mr Bright is as anxious to see justice 
and truth prevail among the millions of dusky Hindoos, subjects, by a caprice of 
empire, to Bntish rule, as among the millions of the English blood and language 
on the American continent, and among the millions of toiling artisans here at 
home A companson between the speeches of Burke on Indian affairs, and those 
of Mr Bright, would lead us far, though it would be most suggestive and 
instructive ’ 

(From the Times of India , March 12, 1869) 

‘ The republication of Mr Bright’s speeches m the form of two very handy 
volumes is a boon which his admirers will heartily appreciate, and affords us an 
occasion for recalling to mind those manly and honest utterances for which India 
is so deeply indebted to him And we the more readily do so, because we have 
always obtained from Mr Bright that sort of advocacy which we care for most, 
the hdvocacy of an utterly disinterested man, moved to speak by the stem logic 
of facts that have forced themselves by their own intrinsic importance upon the 
attention of a politician whose whole soul might be supposed to be engrossed by 
the questions that agitate English public life, and appealing, now on the score of 
justice, now on that of sound policy, for the earnest attention of the Senate to 
topics upon which he of all senators might be supposed to have least time to 
bestow If, for instance, they take their views of Indian matters from the five 
speeches here collected, and store up in their hearts the doctrines therein instilled, 
they may be sure that their education will not be thrown away, and that it will 
result for good both to India and themselves ’ 






INDIA. 

I. 

HOUSE OF COMMONS, JUNE 3, 1853. 

From Hansard, 

[The ministerial measure for the government of India was introduced by Sir Charlej 
Wood on June 3,1853 The particulars of the Bill were as follows; The Government 
proposed that for the future the relations between the Directors and the Board ol 
Control should be unchanged, but that the constitution ot the former should be altered 
and its patronage curtailed It reduced the number of the Members of the Court 
from twenty-four to eighteen, of whom twelve were to be elected as before, and six 
nominated by the Crown from Indian servants who had been ten years in the service 
of the Crown or the Company One-third of this number was to go out every second 
year, but to be re-ehgible Nominations by favour were to be abolished. The 
governorship of Bengal was to be separated from the office of Governor-General. 
The legislative council was to be improved and enlarged, the number to be twelve, 
The Bill passed the House of Lord', on June 13.] 

I feel a considerable disadvantage in of the Go\emment in that country, our 

rising to address the House after having conviction must be that the right hon. 

listened for upwards of five hours to Gentleman will be greatly to be blamed 

the speech of the right hon Gentleman. m making any alteration in that Go- 

But the question is one, as the right vemment At the same time, if it be 

hon. Gentleman has said, of first-rate not a faithful portraiture of the Govem- 

lmportance, and as I happen from a ment, and of its transactions in India, 

variety of circumstances to have paid then what the right hon Gentleman 

some attention to it, and to have formed proposes to do in regard to the home 

some strong opinions m regard to it, administration of that country is alto- 

I am unwilling even that the Bill should gether insufficient for the occasion. I 

be brought in, or that this opportunity cannot on the present occasion go into 

should pass, without saying something, many of the details on which the right 

which will be partly in reply to the hon. Gentleman has touched; but the 

speech of the nght hon Gentleman, and observations which I have to make will 

partly by way of comment on the plan refer to matters of government, and 

which he has submitted to the House. those will be confined chiefly to the 

There is, as it appears to me, great organisation of the home admimstra- 

inconsistency between the speech of the tion. I am not much surprised that the 
right hon Gentleman, and that which Government should have taken what I 

he proposes should be done; because, will call a very unsatisfactory course 

really, if we take his speech as a true with regard to the measure they have 

and faithful statement of the condition propounded, because they evidently did 

of India, and of the past proceedings not seem exactly to know what tttejr 
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ought to do from the very first moment 
that this question was brought before 
them. I do not allude to the whole 
of the Treasury bench, but I refer 
particularly to the noble Lord (Lord J. 
Russell), because he was at the head 
of the Government when this question 
was first brought before them. Lord 
Broughton, then Sir John Hobhouse, 
was at that time the President of the 
Board of Control, and he was not in 
favour of a Committee to inquire into 
the past government and present con¬ 
dition of India. Shortly afterwards, 
however, it was considered by the noble 
Lord (Lord T Russell) that it would be 
desirable to have such a Committee ap¬ 
pointed A Committee was appointed, 
and it sat But at the commencement 
of the present Session the noble Lord 
intimated very distinctly, m answer to 
a question which I put to him, and 
which seemed to makefile noble Lord 
unnecessarily angry, that it was the 
intention of the Government to legis¬ 
late. and m such a way as to leave the 
Indian Government almost entirely the 
same as it had hitherto been [‘ No, 
no 1 ’] Well, I thought that the noble 
Lord said so, and m corroboration of 
that I may mention that the noble 
Lord quoted—and I believe that it was 
the noble Lord’s only authority—the 
opinion of the right hon Gentleman 
the Member for Stamford (Mr Iierries), 
who considered that no matenal change 
was required in the constitution of the 
home Indian Government. Well, when 
the noble Lord made that announce¬ 
ment, considerable dissatisfaction was 
manifested on both sides of the House, 
6ome hpn Members speaking in favour 
of a delay of one, two, or three years, 
or declaring themselves strongly against 
the present constitution of the Indian 
Government However, from that time 
to this, various rumours were afloat, 
and everybody was confident one week 
that there would be no legislation, or 
■only a postponement; in another week 
it was thought that there was to be a 
very sweeping measure (which last re¬ 
port, I must say, I never believed); and 


the week after that people were again 
led to the conclusion that there would 
be a measure introduced such as the 
one this night submitted to the Hpuse. 
Again, it was understood so lately as 
last Saturday that there would be no 
legislation on the subject, excepting a 
mere temporary measure for a post¬ 
ponement I confess that I was my¬ 
self taken m by that announcement. 
On Monday the hon Member for 
Poole (Mr Danby Seymour) gave notice 
of a question on the same subject, 
and he was requested not to ask it 
till Tuesday On Tuesday there was 
a Cabinet Council, and whether there 
was a change of opinion then I know 
not, but I presume that there was The 
opinion that was confidently expressed 
on Saturday gave way to a new opinion, 
and the noble Lord announced that 
legislation would be proceeded with im¬ 
mediately All this indicates that there 
was a good deal of vacillation on the 
part of the Government At last, how¬ 
ever, has come the speech of the right 
hon Gentleman the President of the 
Boaid of Control There were some 
good things in it, no doubt I do not 
suppose that any man could stand up, 
and go on speaking for five hours, 
without saying something that was use¬ 
ful But as to the mam question on 
which this matter rests, 1 do not believe 
that the plan which the Government 
proposes to substitute will be one par¬ 
ticle better than that which exists at 
the present moment 

"With regard to the question of pa¬ 
tronage, I admit, so far as that goes, 
that the plan proposed b> the right 
hon Gentleman will be an improvement 
on the present system But I do not 
understand that the particular arrange¬ 
ment of the covenanted service is to 
be broken up at all That is a very 
important matter, because, although he 
might throw open the nominations to 
the Indian service to the free competition 
of all persons in this country, yet if, 
when these persons get out to India, 
they are to become a covenanted ser¬ 
vice, as that service now is constituted* 
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and are to go on from beginning to end 
in a system of promotion by seniority— 
and they ore to be under pretty much 
the same arrangement as at present—a 
great deal of the evil now existing will 
remain; and the continuance of such 
a body as that will form a great bar 
to what I am very anxious to see, 
namely, a very much wider employment 
of the most intelligent and able men 
amongst the native population. 

The right hon. Gentleman has, m 
fact, made a long speech wholly m 
defence of the Indian Government, and 
1 cannot avoid making some lemarks 
upon what he has stated, because I 
wholly dissent from a large portion of 
the observations which he has made 
But the right hon Gentleman, above all 
things, dreads that this matter should 
be delayed Now 1 will just touch 
upon that point The right hon Gen¬ 
tleman has said that he has not met any 
one who does not consider it highly 
desirable that the House should legis¬ 
late upon the subject of the Government 
of India this year; and that it will be 
a great evil if such legislation is post¬ 
poned In support of this view he 
produces a pnvate letter from Lord 
Dalhousie upon the subject Now I 
do not consider such evidence as by any 
means conclusive, because the House 
knows that Lord Dalhousie has been 
connected with the system that now 
exists That noble Earl is also sur¬ 
rounded by persons who are themselves 
interested m maintaining the present 
system. From his elevated position 
also m India—I do not mean his loca¬ 
tion at Simlah—but from his being hy 
his station removed from the mass of 
the European population, and still more 
removed from the native population, I 
do not think it at all likely that Lord 
Dalhousie will be able to form a sounder 
opinion upon this question than persons 
tvho have never been in India In my 
opinion, no evil can possibly arise from 
:reatmg m the minds of the population 
of In d ia a feeling that the question, of 
Endian Government is considered by 
he House of Commons to be a grave 


and solemn question; and I solemnly 
believe that if the decision on ths quis- 
tion be delayed for two years, so sn 
to enable Parliament to make due in¬ 
quiries as to the means of establishing 
a better form of government in India, 
it will create in the minds of all the 
intelligent natives of India a feeling of 
confidence and hope, and that whatevei 
may be done by them m the way oi 
agitation will be rather for the purpose 
of offering information m the most 
fnendly and generous spirit, than of 
creating opposition to any Government 
legislation Howevei, the question of 
delay is one which the House in all 
probability will be called upon to de¬ 
cide on another occasion. 

But passing from that subject, I 
now come to the principle upon which 
the right hon Gentleman founded his 
Motion. The speech of the right hon. 
Gentleman w*as throughout that of an 
advocate of the Indian Government, as 
at present constituted; and, if Mr. 
Melville had said everything that could 
possibly be dragged into the case, he 
could not have made it more dearly 
appear than the right hon. Gentleman 
has done that the Government of India 
has been uniformly worthy of the con¬ 
fidence of the country. My view of 
this matter, after a good deal of obser¬ 
vation, is, that the Indian Government, 
composed of two branches, which the 
right hon Gentleman docs not propose 
to amalgamate mto one, is a Govern¬ 
ment of secrecy and irresponsibility to 
a degree that should not be tolerated in 
a country like this, where we have a 
constitutional and Parliamentary Go¬ 
vernment I have not the least idea 
m any observations which I may make 
either in this House or elsewhere of 
bringing a charge against the East 
India Company—that is to say, against 
any individual member of the Board of 
Directors, as if they were anxious to 
misgovern India. I never had any such 
suspicion. I believe that the twenty- 
four gentlemen who constitute the Board 
of Directors would act just about as 
well as any other twenty-four persons 
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elected by the same process, acting under 
the same influences, and surrounded by 
the same difficulties—having to act 
with another and independent body— 
the Board of Control Neither am I 
hostile to the Board of Control, because 
I think that the duty imposed upon it is 
greater than any such body can properly 
perform. The right hon. Gentleman, 
the enormous labours of whose office 
could not be accomplished by any one 
man, coming into office m December, 
and having to piopose a new Govern¬ 
ment for India m the month of May or 
June, must have found it extremely 
difficult to make himself master of the 
question. But beyond this the House 
should bear m mind, that during the 
last thirty years there has been a new 
President of the Board of Control every 
two years. Nay, m the course of last 
year there were no less than three 
Presidents of the Board of Control. 
Thus that Board seems framed in such 
a manner as to make it altogether 
impossible that any one man should be 
able to conduct it in the way in which 
it ought to be conducted Beyond this, 
the President of that Board has to act in 
conjunction with the Court of Directors 
Without saying anything which would 
impute blame to any party, it must be 
obvious that two such bodies combined 
can never carry on the government of 
India wisely, and m accordance with 
those principles which have been found 
necessary m the government of this 
country The right hon Gentleman 
has been obliged to admit that the 
theory °f the old Government of India 
was one which could not be defended, 
and that everybody considers it ridi¬ 
culous and childish. 1 am not at all 
certain that the one that is going to be 
established is m any degiee better It 
was m 1784 that this form of govern¬ 
ment was established, amid the fight 
of factions. In 1813 it was continued 
for twenty years longer, during a time 
when the country was involved in des¬ 
perate hostilities with France In 1833 
another Bill, continuing that form of 
government, passed through Parliament 


immediately after the hurricane which 
earned the Reform Bill. All these cir¬ 
cumstances rendered it difficult for the 
Government, however honestly disposed, 
to pass the best measure for the govern¬ 
ment of India But all the difficulties 
which then existed appear to me wholly 
to have vanished Never has any 
question come before Parliament more 
entirely free from a complication of that 
nature, or one which the House has the 
opportunity of more quietly and calmly 
considenng, than the question now be¬ 
fore them 

I should have been pleased if the 
nght hon. Gentleman had given the 
House th& testimony of some two or 
three persons on his own side of the 
question But, as he has not done so, 
I will trouble the House by referring 
to some authorities in suppoit of my 
own views I will first refer to the 
work of Mr Campbell, which has 
already been quoted by the nght hon. 
Gentleman. It is a very interesting 
book, and gives a great deal of in¬ 
formation That writer says— 

‘ The division of authority between the 
Board of Control and the Court of Di¬ 
rectors, the large number of directors, and 
the peculiar system by which measures are 
originated in the Court, sent for approval 
to the Board, then back again to the Court, 
and so on, render all deliverances very slow 
and difficult, and when a measure is dis 
cussed m India, the announcement that r 
has been referred to the Court of Directo* - 
is often regarded as an indefinite postpone 
ment In fact, it is evident that (able and 
experienced as are many of the individual 
directors) twenty-four directors m one place, 
and a Board of Control m another, are not 
likely very speedily to unite m one opinion 
upon any doubtful point * 

That, I think, is likely to be the opinion 
of any man on the Government of India. 
There is another authority to which I 
will refer, Mr Kaye, who has also 
written a very good book It was 
actually distributed by the Court of 
Directors; I have therefore a nght to 
consider it a fair representation of their 
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views of what was done, especially as 
the Chairman of the Court has gtv<m 
me a copy of the book. Mi Kaye, in 
referring” to the double Government 
which existed in Bengal in i77 3 » makes 
use of these expressions, When I first 
read them, I thought they were a quota¬ 
tion from my own speeches — 

‘ But enlightened as were the instruc¬ 
tions thus issued to the supervisors, the 
supervision was wholly inadequate to the 
requirements of the case The double 
Government, as I have shown, did not 
work well. It was altogether a sham and 
an imposture. It was soon to be de¬ 
molished at a blow . . . The double 
Government had, by this time, fulfilled its 
mission. It had introduced an incredible 
amount of disorder and corruption into 
the State, and of poverty and wretchedness 
among the people, it had embarrassed our 
finances, and soiled our character, and was 
now to be openly recognised as a failure.’ 

This is only as to Bengal The follow¬ 
ing are the wprds he uses in respect to 
the double Government at home .— 

4 In respect of all transactions with 
foreign Powers—all matters bearing upon 
questions, of peace and war—the President 
of the Board of Control has authority to 
originate such measures as he and his 
colleagues in the Ministry may consider 
expedient In such cases he acts pre¬ 
sumedly in concert with the Secret Com¬ 
mittee of the Court of Directors—a body 
composed of the chairman, deputy-chair* 
man, and senior member of the Court. 
The Secret Committee sign the despatches 
which emanate from the Board, but they 
have no power to withhold or to alter 
them. They have not even the power to 
record their dissent. In fact, the functions 
of the Committee are only those which, to 
use the words of a distinguished member 
of the Court (the late Mr. Tucker), who 
deplored the mystery and the mockery of 
a system which obscures responsibility and 
deludes public opinion, could as well be 
performed 44 by a secretary and a seal.*’ * 

Further on he says— 

4 In judging of responsibility, we should 


remember that the whole foreign policy 
of the East India Company is regulated by 
the Board of Control; that in the solution 
of the most vital questions—questions of 
peace and war—affecting the finances of 
the country, and, therefore, the means of 
internal improvement, the Court of Di¬ 
rectors have no more power than the 
mayor and aldermen of any corporate 
town, India depends less on the will of 
the twenty-four than on one man’s caprice 
— here to-day and gone to-morrow— 
knocked over by a gust of Parliamentary 
uncertainty—the mistaken tactics of a 
leader, or negligence of a whipper-in The 
past history of India is a history offevenue 
wasted and domestic improvement ob¬ 
structed by war.’ » 4 

This is very much what I complain of, 
1 admit the right of the East India 
Company to complain of many things 
done by the Board of Control; and I 
am of opinion, that if the House left 
the two bodies to combat one another, 
they would at last come to an accurate 
perception of what they both are. The 
East India Company accused the Board 
of Control of making wais and squan¬ 
dering the revenue which the Company 
collected But Mr. Kaye said that Mr. 
Tucker deplored the mystery and the 
mockery of a system which obscured re¬ 
sponsibility and deluded public opinion. 
It is because of this concealment, of this 
delusion practised upon public opinion, 
of this evasion of public responsibility 
and Parliamentary control, that you have 
a stale of things in India which the hon. 
Member for Guildford (Mr. Mangles) 
has described, when he says that the 
Company manages the revenues, collects 
the taxes, and gets from 30,000,000 1 . to 
30,000,000 1. a-year, and nobody knows 
how much more. But, whatever it is, 
such is the system of foreign policy 
pursued by the Board of Control—that 
is to say, by the gentlemen who drop 
down there for six or eight or tvtelvt 
months, never beyond two years— that, 
whatever revenues are collected, they 
are squandered on unnecessary and ruin¬ 
ous wars, till the country is brought to 
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a state of embarrassment and threatened 
bankruptcy. That is the real point which 
the House will have to consider. 

With regard to some of the details 
of the Government plan, we should no 
doubt all agree* but this question of 
divided responsibility, of concealed re¬ 
sponsibility, and of no responsibility 
whatever, that is the real pith of the 
matter. The House should take care 
not to be diverted from that question. 
[Mr. Mangles: ‘Produce your own 
plan/] An hon. Gentleman has asked 
me to produce my plan. I will not 
comply with that request, but will follow 
the example of a right hon. Gentleman, 
a gfeat authority in this House, who 
once said, when similarly challenged, 
that he should produce his plan when 
he was called m I believe that the 
plan before the House to-night was 
concocted by the Board of Conti ol and 
the hon. Member for Guildford and his 
Colleagues, I shall, therefore, confine 
myself at present to the discussion of 
that plan. Some persons are disposed 
very much (at least I am afraid so) to 
undervalue the particular point which 
I am endeavouring to bring before the 
House; and they seem to fancy that it 
does not much matter what shall be the 
form of government in India, since the 
population of that country will always 
be m a condition of great impoverish¬ 
ment and much suffering, and that 
whatever is done must be done theie, 
and that after all—after having con¬ 
quered 100,000,000 of people—it is not 
in our power to interfere for the improve¬ 
ment of their condition. Mr Kaye, in 
his book, commences the first chapters 
with a V97 depreciating account of the 
character of the Mogul Princes, with a 
new to show that the condition of the 
people of India was at least as unfavour¬ 
able tinder them as under British rule. 
X will cite one or two cases from wit- 
oestes for whose testimony the right 
lion. Gentleman (Sir C. Wood) must 
hove respect. Mr. Marshman is a gen¬ 
tleman who is well known as possessing 
a considerable amount of information on 
Indian affairs, and has, I presume, come 


over on purpose to give his evidence on 
the subject. He was editor of a news¬ 
paper which was generally considered 
throughout India to be the organ of the 
Government, m that newspaper, the 
Friend of India , bearing the date 1st 
April, 1852, the following statement 
appears — 

‘ No one has ever attempted to contra¬ 
dict the fact that the condition of the 
Bengal peasantry is almost as wretched 
and degraded as it is possible to conceive 
—living m the most miserable hovels, 
scarcely fit for a dog-kennel, covered with 
tattered rags, and unable, in too many 
instances, to procure more than a single 
meal a-day for himself and family The 
Bengal ryot knows nothing of the most 
ordinary comforts of life We speak with¬ 
out exaggeration when we affirm, that if 
the real condition of those who raise the 
harvest, which yields between 3,000,000/. 
and 4,000,000 1 . a-year, was fully known, 
it would make the ears of one who heard 
thereof tingle/ 

It has been said that m the Bengal 
Presidency the natives are in a better 
condition than in the other Presidencies; 
and I recollect that when I served on 
the Cotton Committee, the evidence 
taken befoie it being confined to the 
Bombay and Madras Presidencies, it 
was then said that if evidence had been 
taken about the Bengal Presidency it 
would have appeared that the condition 
of the natives was better. But I believe 
that it is very much the same in all the 
Presidencies I must say that it is my 
belief that if a country be found possess¬ 
ing a most fertile soil, and capable of 
bearing every variety of production, and 
that, notwithstanding, the people are 
in a state of extreme destitution and 
suffering, the chances are that there is 
some fundamental error in the govern¬ 
ment of that country. The people of 
India have been subjected by us, and 
bow to govern them in an efficient and 
beneficial manner is one of the most 
important points for the consideration 
of the House From the Report of the 
Indian Cotton Committee it appears that 
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nearly every witness—and the witnesses 
were nearly all servants of the Company 
—gave evidence as to the state of des¬ 
titution in which the cultivators of the 
soil lived. They were in such an abject 
condition that they were obliged to give 
40 or 50 per cent to borrow money to 
enable them to put seed mto the ground 
I can, if it were necessary, bring any 
amount of evidence to prove the miser¬ 
able condition of the cultivators, and 
that m many places they have been 
compelled to part with their peisonal 
ornaments. Gentlemen who have writ¬ 
ten upon their condition have drawn a 
frightful picture, and have represented 
the persons employed to collect the 
revenue as coming upon the unhappy 
cultivators like locusts, and devouring 
everything With regard to the con¬ 
sumption of salt, looking at the Friend 
of India , of Apnl 14, 1853, it appears 
that it is on the decline In the year 
1849-50, the consumption was 205,517 
tons, in 1850-51, 186410 tons, and 
in 1851-2, 146,069 tons Thus, in the 
short period of three years, there has 
been a decrease in the consumption 
amounting to 59,448 tons, which will in¬ 
volve a loss to the revenue of 416,13b/. 1 
Salt is one of those aitides that people 
m India will use as much of as they can 
afford, and the diminution in the con¬ 
sumption appears to me to be a decided 
proof of the declining condition of the 
population, and that must affect ad¬ 
versely the revenue of the Indian Go¬ 
vernment, Now there is another point 
to which the nght hon Gentleman has 
slightly alluded, it is connected with the 
administration of justice, and I will read 
from the Friend of India a case illustra¬ 
tive of the efficiency of the police The 
statement is so extraordinary that it 
would be incredible but for the circum¬ 
stance of its having appeared in such a 
respectable journal — 

* The affair itself is suffiriently uninter¬ 
esting. A native Zemindar had, or fancied 

1 The Friend of India was incorrect in 
this statement: the real decline in the con¬ 
sumption of salt was about j 2,000 tons. 


he had, soma paper rights ever certain 
lands occupied by a European planter, a*& 
as a necessary consequence, tent a body «f 
armed retainers to attack his factory. The 
European resisted m the same fashion by 
calling out his retainers. There was a 
pitched battle, and several persons were 
wounded, if not slam, while the Darogah, 
the appointed guardian of the peace, ,sat 
on the roof of a neighbouring hut and 
looked on with an interest, the keenness 
of which was probably not diminished by 
the fact of his own immunity from the 
pains and perils of the conflict. There 
ha«? been a judicial investigation, and some¬ 
body will probably be punished, if not by 
actual sentence, by the necessary disburse¬ 
ment of fees and douceurs, but the evil 
will not be thereby suppressed or even 
abated The incident, trifling as it may 
appear—and the fact that it is trifling is 
no slight evidence of a disorganised state 
of society—is an epitome in small type of 
our Bengal police history. On all sides, 
and in every instance, we have the same 
picture—great offences, the police indif¬ 
ferent or inefficient, judicial investigations 
protracted till the sufferers regret that they 
did not patiently endure the injury, and 
somebody punished, but no visible abate¬ 
ment of the crime The fact is, and it is 
beginning at last to be acknowledged 
everywhere, except perhaps at home, that 
Bengal does not need so much a “ reform 
or reorganisation of the police, as a police, 
a body of some kind, specially organised 
for the preservation of order. Why the 
change is so long postponed, no one, not 
familiar with the arcana of Leadenhall- 
street and Cannon-row, can readily ex¬ 
plain.’ 

Mr Marshman uses the expression , 1 the 
incident, trifling as it may appear; ’ but 
I will ask the House if they can conceive 
a state of society jn a country under the 
Government of England where a scene 
of violence such as has been described 
could be considered tnfhng? 

The right hon Gentleman has, while 
admitting that the want of roads in 
some districts of India is a great evil, 
endeavoured to show that a great deal 
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has been done to remedy the deficiency, 
and that on some roads the mails travel 
as fast as ten miles an hour. Now, I 
believe that if the speed were taken at 
five miles an hour, it would be nearer 
the truth; and I will beg the House to 
excuse me if I read another extract from 
the Friend of India of Apnl 14,1853 :— 

* The Grand Trunk, however, is the 
only road upon which a good speed has 
been attained, remarks being attached to 
all of the remainder strongly indicative of 
the want of improved means of commu¬ 
nication. From Shergotty to Gy ah, and 
Gyah to Patna, for instance, the pace is 
four miles and a half an hour, but then 
“ the road is cutcha, and the slightest 
Shower of rain renders it puddly and im¬ 
practicable for speedy transit " From Patna 
to Benares the official account is the same, 
but the rate increases at one stage to five 
miles and a half. The southern roads are, 
however, in the worst condition, the mails 
travelling to Jellasore at three miles an 
hour, or less than a groom can walk; and 
even between Calcutta and Baraset the rate 
rises to only four miles and a half an hour, 
while everywhere we have such notices as 
44 road intersected by numerous unbridged 
rivers and nullahs,” “road has not been 
repaired for these many years,” “ road not 
repaired for years,” the “ road in so bad a 
State, and so much intersected by rivers 
and nullahs, that no great improvement in 
the speed of the mails can be effected ” 
And yet the surplus Ferry Funds might, 
one would think, if economically admin¬ 
istered, be sufficient to pay at least for the 
maintenance of the roads already m exist¬ 
ence. Npw roads, we fear, are hopeless 
until Parliament fixes a minimum, which 
must be expended on them , and even then 
it may be allowed to accumulate, as the 
Parliamentary grant for education has done 
at Madras.' 

The right hon Gentleman has referred 
to the subject of irrigation; and I hold 
in my hand an extract from the Report 
of the Commission which inquired into 
the subject. The Report states that— 

* The loss of revenue by the famine of 
I853-33 is estimated at least at 1,000,000 L 


sterling; the loss of property at a far 
greater amount; of life, at 200,000 or 
300,000; and of cattle, at 200,000 at the 
lowest, m Guntore alone, besides the ruin 
of 70,000 houses. The famme of the 
Noithern Circars m 1833, and that of the 
north-western provinces of India at a later 
period, prove* with irresistible force that 
irrigation m this country is properly a 
question, not of profit, but of existence.' 

The right hon Gentleman has also 
quoted from a Report by Colonel Cotton 
on the subject of the embankment of the 
Kistna Now, the embankment of the 
Kistna has been recommended as far 
back as the year 1792, and fiom that 
time has been repeatedly bi ought for¬ 
ward The whole estimate for it is 
but 155,000/, and it was not until 
September, 1852, that the preliminary 
operations were commenced I find this 
officer stating with lespect to the distnet 
of Rajamundry, that if a particular im¬ 
provement that had been lecommended 
above twenty years ago had been carried 
out, it would have saved the lives of up¬ 
wards of 100,000 persons who perished 
in the famine of 1837. I say that such 
facts as these are a justification of 
stronger language than any in which I 
have indulged m reference to the neglect 
of the Indian Government whether m 
this House or out of it. The nght hon. 
Gentleman candidly informs us thaf this 
very embankment has been recently 
stopped by order of the Madras Govern¬ 
ment, because the money was wanted 
for other purposes—the Burmese war, 
no doubt In the year 1849 it was re¬ 
ported that Colonel Cotton wrote a 
despatch to the Madras Government, in 
which, after mentioning facts connected 
with the famines, he insisted, in strong 
and indignant language, that the im¬ 
provements should go on. I believe 
that there was an allusion in the letter 
to the awkward look these things would 
have, pending the discussions on the 
Government of India, and I understand 
that it was agreed that the original 
letter, which countermanded the im¬ 
provements, should be withdrawn, and 
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that then the remonstrance from Colonel 
Cotton should also be withdrawn A 
gentleman who has been in the Com¬ 
pany’s service, and who has for some 
time been engaged in impiovements, 
chiefly in irrigation, writes m a private 
letter as follows*— 

‘From my late investigations on this 
subject, I feel convinced that the state of 
our communications is the most important 
subject which calls for consideration I 
reckon that India now pays, for want of 
cheap transit, a sum equal to the whole of 
the taxes, so that by reducing its cost to 
a tenth, which might easily be done, we 
should as good as abolish all taxes I 
trust the Committees m England are going 
on well, in spite of the unbecoming efforts 
which have been made to circumscribe and 
quash their proceedings. Woe be to India, 
indeed, if this opportunity is lost! Much 
Will depend upon you— 

(the letter was not addressed to my¬ 
self)— 

and others now in England, who know 
India, and have a single eye to its welfare. 
It behoves you to do your utmost to im¬ 
prove thi«i most critical time, and may God 
m his mercy overrule all the efforts of man 
for its good 1 What abominations, villa- 
mes, and ldiotcies there still are in our 
system! Is there no hope, no possibility, 
of infusing a little fresh 'blood fiom some 
purer source into these bodies ? 

(the ruling authorities). 

It is quite clear that no radical improve¬ 
ment can take place till some influences 
can be applied to stimulate our rulers to 
more healthy, wholesome action; health 
can never be looked for in a body con¬ 
stituted as the Court of Directors now is; 
nothing but torpid disease can be expected 
as matters now stand. 1 

With respect to the administration of 
justice, I shall not go at any length 
into that subject, because I hope it will 
be taken up by some other Gentleman 
much more competent than myself, and 
I trust that a sufficient answer will be 
given to what has been stated by the 
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right hon. Gentleman* However, at 
far as I am able to understand, there 
appears to be throughout the whole of 
India, on the part of the European 
population, an absolute terror of coming 
under the Company’s Courts for any 
object whatever. Within the last fort¬ 
night 1 have had a conversation with a 
gentleman who has seen a long period 
of service m India, and he declared it 
was hopeless to expect that English¬ 
men would ever invest their property m 
India under any circumstances which 
placed their interests at the disposal of 
those courts of justice That is one 
reason why there appears no increase 
m the number of Europeans or Eng¬ 
lishmen who settle in the interior of 
India for the purpose of investing then 
capital there The right hon Gentle¬ 
man endeavoured to make an excuse on 
the ground that the Law Commission 
had done nothing I was not in the 
House when the right hon Member 
for Edinburgh (Mr Macaulay) brought 
forward the Bill of 1833, but I under¬ 
stand it was stated that the Law Com¬ 
mission was to do wonders, yet now 
we have the evidence of the right hon. 
Gentleman the President of the Board 
of Contiol, that the Report of the Law 
Commission has ever since been going 
backwards and forwards, like an un¬ 
settled spmt, between this country and 
India Mr. Cameron, in his evidence, 
said (I suppose it is slumbering some¬ 
where on the shelves m the East India 
House) that the Court of Directors ac¬ 
tually sneered at the propositions of 
their officers for enactments of any kind, 
and that it was evidently their object to 
gradually extinguish the Commission 
altogether. Yet the evidence of Mr. 
Cameron went to show the extraor¬ 
dinary complication and confusion of 
the law and law administration over all 
the British domimons m India. The 
right hon. Gentleman the President of 
the Board of Control also referred to 
the statistics laid befoie the public; but 
I want to know why Colonel Sykes 
statistical tables are not before the 
House. They are at the India House; 
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but a journey to Leadenhall-street seems 
to be as long as one to India, and one 
can as soon get a communication by 
the overland mail as any information 
from the India House What did Co¬ 
lonel Sykes say, with respect to a sub¬ 
ject referred to by the right hon Gen¬ 
tleman, who had given the House to 
suppose that a great deal had been 
done in respect to improvements m 
India? Colonel Sykes stated that in 
fifteen years, from 1838 to 1852, the 
average expenditure throughout the 
whole of India on public works, in¬ 
cluding roads, bridges, tanks, and ca¬ 
nals, Avas 299,732/ The north-west 
appeared to be the pet district, and in 
1851 the total expenditure was 334,000/, 
of which the north-west district had 
240,000/ In 1852 the estimate was 
693,000/, of which the north west dis¬ 
trict was to have 492,000/, leaving only 
94,000/ m 1851, and 201,000/ in 1852, 
for public works of all kinds m the 
three Presidencies of Bengal, Madras, 
and Bombay, with a population of 
70,000,000 souls The right hon Gen¬ 
tleman then referred to the exports from 
this country, and the increase of trade 
with India, and a kindred subject to 
that was the mode in which Englishmen 
settle in India What I want to show 
is, that the reason why so little is done 
with India by Englishmen is, that there 
does not exist m that country the same 
security for their investments as in al¬ 
most every other country in the world 
I recollect receiving from Mr Mackay, 
who was sent out by the Manchester 
Chamber of Commerce, a letter ex¬ 
pressing hi^ amazement on finding that 
in the interior of India an Englishman 
was hardly known, unless he now and 
then made his appearance as a tax col¬ 
lector. The following Return shows in 
what small numbers Europeans resort 
to India •— 

* Bntish-bom subjects m India not in the 
service of the Queen or the Company — 
Bengal .. 6,749 

Madras .. .. i t 66i 

Bombay. 1,596 

10,006 


* In the interior of the country, engaged 
in agriculture or manufactures.— 

Bengal . 273 


Madras 37 

Bombay. 7 


317 ’ 

I cannot believe, if the United States 
had been the possessors of India, but 
that where there are tens of Europeans 
now in that country there would have 
been, not hundreds, but thousands of 
the people of Amenca The nght hon. 
Gentleman spoke of the expoits to 
India, and wanted to show how large 
they were Certainly they have in¬ 
creased very much, because they started 
from nothing at all Before the open¬ 
ing of the trade, the Court of Pro- 
pi letors, by resolution, declared that it 
was quite a delusion to suppose it pos¬ 
sible to increase the trade with India 
In 1850 the total exports, to India 
fiom Great Britain and Ireland were 
8,024,000/, of which cotton goods 
alone amounted to 5,220,000/, leaving 
2,804,000/ for the total exports from 
Great Bntain and Ireland upon all 
other branches of industry other than 
cotton Now, let the House make a 
companson with anothei country, one 
with which a moderately fair compa- 
nson might be made Brazil has a 
population of 7,500,000 souls, half of 
whom aie reckoned to be slaves, yet 
the consumption of Bntish goods is 
greater m Brazil, in proportion to the 
population, than in India—the former 
country, with a population of 7,500,000, 
taking Bntish goods to the amount of 
2,500,000/ If India took but half the 
quantity of our exports that Brazil did 
m proportion to her population, she 
w’ould take more than five times what 
she now takes Yet Brazil is a country 
upon which we have imposed the pay¬ 
ment of exorbitant duties, which we 
have almost debarred from trading with 
us by an absurd monopoly m sugar, 
while India is a country entirely under 
our own government, and which, we 
are told, is enjoying the greatest pos¬ 
sible blessings under the present ad- 
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ministration, compared with what it 
enjoyed under its former rulers Our 
exports to India m 1814 were 826,000/ ; 
in 1832 they were 3,600,000/ ; m 1843 
they vi ere 6,500,000/ , and in 1850 
they were 8,000,000/ India consumes 
our exports at the rate of is 3 d per 
head, whilst m South America, in¬ 
cluding the whole of the slave popu¬ 
lation, the consumption per head is 
8s 8c/ These are facts which the right 
hon Baronet is bound to pay senous 
attention to For myself, representing, 
as I do, one of our great seats of manu¬ 
facturing industry, I feel myself doubly 
called upon to lose no opportunity of 
bunging such facts before the House, 
satisfied as 1 am that there is no Member 
of this House so obtuse as not to com- 
piehend how materially the great manu- 
factunng interests of this country are 
concerned m the question—what shall 
be the future Government of India ? 

Another subject requiring close at¬ 
tention on the part of Parliament is the 
employment of the natives of India in 
the service of the Government The 
right hon Member for Lrtmnurgh (Mr 
Macaulay), in proposing the Indian Bill 
of 1833, had dwelt on one of its clauses, 
which provided that neither colour, nor 
caste, nor religion, nor place of birth, 
should be a bar to the employment of 
persons by the Go^rnment, whereas, 
as matter of fact, from that time to 
this, no person m India has been so 
employed, who might not have been 
equally employed before that clause 
was enacted, and, from the statement 
of the right hon Gentleman the Pre¬ 
sident of the Board of Control, that it 
is proposed to keep up the covenanted 
service system, it is clear that this most 
objectionable and most offensive state 
of things is to continue Mr Cameron, 
a gentleman thoroughly versed m the 
subject, as fourth member of Council 
in India, President of the Indian Law 
Commission, and of the Council of 
Education for Bengal—what does he 
say on this point ? He says— 

‘ The statute of 1833 made the natives 


of India eligible to all offices under the 
Company But during the twenty years 
that have since elapsed, not one of the 
natives has been appointed to any office 
except such as they were eligible to before 
the statute It is not, however, of this 
omission that I should feel justified in 
complaining, if the Company had shown 
any disposition to make the natives fit, by 
the highest European education, for ad¬ 
mission to their covenanted service Their 
disposition, as far as it can be devised, is 
of the opposite kind 

‘ When four students (added Mr Ca¬ 
meron) were sent to London from^the 
Medical College of Calcutta, under the 
sanction of Lord Hardinge, in Council, to 
complete their professional education, the 
Court of Directors expressed their dis¬ 
satisfaction , and when a plan for estab¬ 
lishing a University at Calcutta, which 
had been prepared by the Council of 
Education, was recommended to their 
adoption by Lord Hardinge, in Council, 
they answered that the project was pre¬ 
mature As to the Law Commission, 1 ain 
afraid that the Court of Directors have 
been accustomed to think of it only with 
the intention of procuring its abolition.’ 

Under the Act of 1833 the natives of 
India were declared to be eligible to 
any office under the Company No 
native has, in the twenty yeais which 
have since elapsed, been appointed to 
any office m pursuance of that clause 
which he might not have held befoie 
the Hill passed, or had it never passed 
at all There might not, perhaps, have 
been so much reason to complain of 
this ciicumstance, had the Government 
of India meanwhile shown a disposition 
to qualify the natives for the covenanted 
service , but the fact is that the Govern¬ 
ment has, on the contrary, manifested 
a disposition of a totally opposite cha¬ 
racter The House must be very cau¬ 
tious not to adopt the glossed and 
burnished statement of the right hon. 
Gentleman as exhibiting the real state 
of things m India , for it is essential, in 
the highest degree, that in the present 
critical juncture of things the whole 
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truth should be known. The right 
hon. Baronet, towards the close of his 
speech, has gone into the subject of 
education, and not so much into that 
of ecclesiastical establishments in India, 
but somewhat into that of religion. 
Now, with reference to education, so 
far as can be gatheied from the Re¬ 
turns before the House—I have sought 
to obtain Returns of a moie specific 
character, but to no purpose, having 
received the usual answer in these mat¬ 
ters, that there was no time for preparing 
them—but from the Returns we have 
before us I find that while the Govern¬ 
ment- has overthrown almost entnely 
that native education which had sub¬ 
sisted throughout the country so um- 
veisally that a schoolmaster was as 
regular a featuie in e\ery village as the 
‘ potail’ or head man, it has done next 
to nothing to supply the deficiency 
which has been created, or to substitute 
a bettei system Out of a population 
of 100,000,000 natives, we instiuct but 
25,000 childitn, out of a gross levenue 
of 29,000,000/ steiling, exti acted fiom 
that population, we spend but 66,000/ 
in their education I11 India, let it be 
borne m mind, the people aie not m 
the position with legard to providing 
for their own education which the 
people of this country enjoy, and the 
education which they have provided 
themselves with, the Government has 
taken fiom them, suppling no adequate 
system in its place The people of 
India aie in a state of poveit), and of 
decay, unexampled in the annals of the 
country undei their native rulers From 
their poveity the Government wrings a 
gross lcvehue of more than 29,000,000/ 
sterling, and out of that 29,000,000/, 
return to them 66,000/ per annum for 
the purposes of education ! 

What is our ecclesiastical establish¬ 
ment in India’ Thtee bishops and a 
proportionate number of clergy, costing 
no less than 101,000/ a year for the 
sole use of between 50,000 and 60,000 
Europeans, nearly one-half of whom, 
moreover—taking the army—are Roman 
Catholics. I might add, that m India, 


the Government showed the same dis* 
crimination of which the noble Member 
for the City of London (Lord J Russell) 
seemed to approve so much the other 
night, for, although they give to one 
Protestant bishop 4,000/. a-year, with 
1,200/ a-year more for expenses and a 
ship at his disposal, and to two other 
Protestant bishops between 2,coo/ and 
3,000/ a-year, they give to the Roman 
Catholic bishop a paltry sum of about 
250/ a-year The East India Company 
are not, perhaps, herein so much to 
blame, seeing that they do but follow 
the example of what is going on m this 
country 

There is another question—perhaps 
the most important of all—the question 
of Indian finance, which, somehow or 
other, the right hon Baionet has got 
over in so very lame a manner, in so 
paiticularly confused a style, that, had 
I not known something of the mattei 
neviously, I should have learnt very 
ittle fiom the right hon Baronet’s 
statement A former Director of the 
Last India Company has on this subject 
issued a book—of course, in defence of 
the Company Heie are two 01 three 
facts extracted from this book —From 
1835 to 1851—sixteen years—the entire 
net taxation of India has produced 
340,756,000/ , the expenditure on the 
Government in the samt period having 
been 341,676,000/ —an amount some¬ 
what m excess of the revenue Dunng 
these sixteen jears there has been also 
expended on public works of all kinds 
5 000,000/, and there has been paid in 
dividends, to the proprietors of East 
India stock, 10,080,000/ , making a 
total expenditure of 356,756,000/ In 
the same period the Company has 
contracted loans to the extent of 
16,000,000/ , every farthing of which 
has gone to improvements, the stated 
extent of which I believe to have been 
greatly magnified, and to pay the ami¬ 
able ladies and gentlemen whose votes 
return to Leadenhal 1 -street those im¬ 
maculate Directors whom the Govern¬ 
ment seems so desirous of chenshing 
All expenditure for improvements of 
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every kind, and all dividends to stock¬ 
holders, have been paid from loans 
contracted during the last sixteen years; 
so that the whole revenue has been 
expended, leaving nothing for improve¬ 
ments and nothing for the Company’s 
dividends This seems to me a formid¬ 
able, an alarming state of things 

The right hon Gentleman spoke of 
the Indian debt coming upon the people 
of this country, expressing the opinion 
that if the Government of India were 
transfeired to the Crown—which assu- 
ledly it ought to be—the debt ought so 
to be transferred The debt is not in 
the present Budget indeed, but it will 
certainly come befoic the House I 
ha\e already refened to a memorable 
speech of the late Sir Koheit Peel on 
this subject, m 1842, just after he had 
come into office, and when, finding the 
countiy left by the Whigs with an 
Exchequer peculiarly discouraging to 
a Chancellor of the Exchequer, he was 
about to propose that tempoiary in¬ 
come-tax which has since become per¬ 
manent He said, after lefernng to the 
affairs of Canada and China — 

* For the purpose of bringing before the 
House a full and complete view ot our 
financial position, as I promised to do, 

I feel it to be my duty to refer to a 
sub)ect which has of late occupied little 
attention in the House, but which I think 
might, with advantage to the public, have 
attracted more of their regard—I refer to 
the state of Indian finance, a subject 
which formerly used to be thought not 
unworthy of the consideration of this 
House I am quite aware that there may 
appear to be no direct and immediate 
connexion between the finances of India 
and those of this country, but that would 
be a superficial view of our relations with 
India which should omit the consideration 
of this subject Depend upon it, if the 
credit of India should become disoidered, 
if some great exertion should become 
necessary, then the credit of England 
must be brought forward to its support, 
and the collateral and indirect effect of 
disorders 111 Indian finances would be felt 


extensively in this country. Sif, I am 
sorry to say that Indian finance offers no 
consolation for the state of finance In this 
country. I hold m my hand an account 
of the finances of India, which I have 
every reason to believe is a correct one. 
It is made up one month later than our 
own accounts—to the 5th of May. It 
states the gross revenue of India, with the 
charges on it, the interest of the debt; 
the surplus revenue, and the charges paid 
on it m England, and there are two 
columns which contain the net surplus 
and the net deficit In the year ending 
May, 1836, there was a surplus^ of 
1,520,000/ from the Indian revenue. 
In the year ending the 5th of May, 
1837, there was a surplus of 1,100,000/., 
which was reduced rapidly in the year 
ending Ma\, 1838, to one of 620,000/. 
In the vear ending the 5th of May, 1839, 
the surplus fell to 29,000/ , in the year 
ending the 5th of May, 1840, the balance 
of the account changed, and so far from 
there being any surplus, the deficit on the 
Indian revenue was 2,414,000/ I am 
afraid 1 cannot calculate the deficit for 
the year ending May, 1841, though it 
depends at prestnt partly on estimate, at 
much less than 2,334,000/ The House, 
then, will bear in mind, that in iulfilment 
of the duty I have undertaken, I present 
to them the deficit in this country for the 
current year to the amount of 2,350,000/., 
with a certain prospect of a deficit for 
the next year to the amount of at least 
2,470,000/, independently of the increase 
to be expected on account of China and 
Aftghamstan, and that in India, that great 
portion of our Empire, I show a deficit ou 
the two last years which will probably not 
be less than 4,700,000/’—[3 Hansard, 
Ixi 428-9 ] 

Now, this deficit has in the period since 
1842 been growing every year, with the 
exception of two years, when, fiom ac¬ 
cidental and precarious circumstances, 
a surplus of between 300,000/ and 
400,000/ was made out. The course 
of deficit has now, however, been re¬ 
sumed, and there is probably no one in 
this House or in the country but the 
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nght hon. President of the Board of 
Control, who does not perceive that 
the Burmese war will materially ag¬ 
gravate the amount of that deficit 
Where is this to end V When the 
Board of Control was first established, 
the debt was 8,000,000/ , m 1825 
it was 25,000,000/ , in 1829 it was 
34,000,000/ , m 1836, 37,000,000/ , 
m 184.3, 36,000,000/ , in 1849, 

44,000,000/ , in 1853, 47,000,000 1 , 
and now, including the bond debl at 
home and the debt in India, it is 
about ^31,000,000/ The military ex- 
pendituie of India has inci eased since 
the last Charter Act from 8,000,000/ 
a-year to moie than 12,000,000/ a-year, 
and now forms no less than 56 per 
cent of the whole expenditure I 
believe that if the Indian Government 
would endeavour to impiove the con¬ 
dition of the people by attending to 
economic pi maples, by establishing 
better means of communication, by 
promoting irrigation, and by affording 
facilities for education, the Indian 
population would at once be convinced 
that there was a feeling of sympathy 
entei tamed towards them on the part of 
their rulers and conqueiors, and the 
idea—which I belie\e prevails very 
extensively- —that we hela India more 
with the object of extorting taxation 
than of benefiting the people, would 
speedily be removed 

When I come to consider the amount 
of the revenue, and its pressure upon 
the population, I think I can show a 
state of things existing 111 India which 
cannot be paralleled in any other country 
in the world The evidence of Mr 
Davies and Mi Stewart, collectors in 
Gu/erat, shows that m that distnct the 
actual taxation varies from 60 to 90 per 
cent upon the gross produce of the 
soil. Mr Campbell calculates the gi oss 
revenue of India at about 27,000,000/ , 
and Mr Kaye, a recent authority, who, 
I presume, wrote his book at the India 
House, states that the gross revenue 
was 29,000,000 1 The land revenue is 
12,000,000/. or 13,000,000/ , and al- 
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tended to take, all the rent, it is not 
half enough for them, and they are 
obliged to take as much more from 
other sources m order to enable them 
to maintain their establishments I 
mention this fact to show the enor¬ 
mous expense of the Indian Govern¬ 
ment, and the impossibility of avoiding 
a great and dangerous financial crisis 
unless some alteration is made in the 
piesent system Mr Campbell, speak¬ 
ing of the Indian revenues under the 
Mogul Pnnces, says— 

4 The value of food, labour, &c seems 
to have been much the same as now— 
that is, infinitely cheaper than in Europe, 
and, certainly, in comparison to the price 
of labour and all articles of consumption, 
the revenue of the Moguls must have 
been more effective than that of any 
modern State — I mean that it enabled 
them to command more men and luxuries, 
and to have a greater surplus * 

I would ask the House to imagine that 
all steam engines, and all applications 
of mechanical power, were banished 
from this country, that we were utterly 
dependent upon mere manual laboui 
What w'ould vou think if the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, under such circum¬ 
stances, endeavoured to levy the same 
taxation which is now borne by the 
country? From one end of India, to 
the other, with very trifling exceptions, 
there is no such thing as a steam en¬ 
gine , but this poor population, without 
a steam engine, without anything like 
first-rate tools, ate called upon to bear, 
I will venture to say, the veiy heaviest 
taxation under w’hich any people ever 
sufiered w ith the same means of paying 
it Yet the whole of this money, raised 
from so poor a population, which would 
m India buy four times as much labour, 
and four times as much of the pro¬ 
ductions of the country, as it would 
obtain m England, is not enough to 
keep up the establishments of the 
Government, for during the last six¬ 
teen years the Indian Government has 
borrowed 16,000,000/ to pay the divi¬ 
dends to the oroDnetors in England 
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The opium question has been alluded 
to by the right hon Gentleman (Sir C. 
Wood) 1 must say I do not know any 
one connected with China, or at aU 
acquainted with the subject, who is not 
of opinion that the opium revenue is 
\ery near its termination Even the 
favourite authority of the President of 
the Board of Control, Mr Marshman, 
declared his opimon that India was on 
the verge of a great financial cnsis 
Whether the present Chinese Govern¬ 
ment letains its power, or the insurgents 
be successful and a new dynasty be 
established, the scruple agamst the 
importation of opium into China fiom 
India having once been removed, the 
transition to the growth of the diug in 
China is very easy, and there can 
scarcely be a doubt that opium w ill 
soon be as extensively cultivated in that 
country as evei it was m India Tins 
might very soon produce a loss of 
3,000,000/ of revenue to the East India 
C ompany There has already been an 
annual deficit in the levenues of the 
East India Company for the last fifteen 
years, they have to bear the cost o( a 
Burmese War, and the annexation of 
new territory will only bring upon them 
an increased chaige, for Pegu will pio- 
bably never repay its expenses, and 
yet they have the prospect of losing 
3,000,000 / of their revenue within a 
very few yeais Now, what would the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer say if the 
President of tin Board of Contiol came 
to that Houst and proposed to raise 
a loan upon the credit of this countiy 
for the puipo«e of maintaining our 
teiritory in India 9 Would it not be 
better at once to ascertain whether the 
principles and policy on which w'e have 
hitherto proceeded have not been faulty? 
Should we not rather endeavour to re¬ 
duce our expenditure, to employ cheaper 
labour, to increase the means of com¬ 
munication m India, which w ould enable 
us to dispense with a portion of our 
troops, and to make it a rule that the 
Governor-General should have more 
honour when he came home, for not 
having extended by an acre the territory 
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of our Indian possessions, than if he had 
added a province or a kingdom to them? 

The plan proposed by the President 
of the Board of Control appears to me 
very closely to resemble that which 
exists at present The result, so far as 
icgards tne real question, about which 
the public are most interested, 19 this, 
that the twenty-four gentlemen who are 
directors of the Fast India Company 
are, by a process of self-immolation, to 
be reduced to fifteen I think this re¬ 
duction will be one of the most affecting 
scenes in the history' of the Government 
of India As the East India Company 
keep a writer to record their history, 
1 hope they also keep an artist to give 
us an histoncal painting of this great 
event Theie we shall see the hon 
Member for Guildford (Mr Mangles), 
the hon Member for Honiton (Sir J. 
W Hogg), one of the hon Members 
for the City of London, and the other 
dnectors, meeting togethei, and looking 
much like shipwrecked men m a boat 
casting lots who should be thrown 
overboard To the fifteen dnectors 
who are to remain, thiee others are to 
be added, and the result will be that, 
instead of having twenty-four gentlemen 
sitting in Leadcnhall-sti eet, to manage 
the affairs in India, there will be 
eighteen The present constituency is 
so bad that nothing the President of 
the Board of Control can do can make 
it worse, but as that right hon Gentle¬ 
man finds it impossible to make it better, 
he lets the constituency remain as it 
was The right hon Baronet proposes 
that the Crown should appoint six 
members of the Board who have been 
at least ten years m India, so that there 
may at all events be that number of 
gentlemen at the Board fit for the 
responsible office m which they aie 
placed But this is an admission that 
the remaining twelve members of the 
Board are not fit for their office They 
have two ingredients—the one whole¬ 
some, the other poisonous, but there 
are two drops of poison to one of 
wholesome nutriment The right hon. 
Gentleman mixes them together, and 
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then wants Parliament and the country 
to believe that he has proposed a great 
measure. 

As regards the right hon Gentleman’s 
speech, I must say that I have never 
heard so great a one—I mean as to 
length—where the result, so far as the 
real thing about which people wish to 
know, was so little The twelve gentle¬ 
men appointed by the present constitu¬ 
ency are degraded already by the right 
hon Gentleman's declaration, that they 
are not elected in a satisfactory manner, 
and that they are not fit persons for the 
government of India They are, in fact, 
bankers and brewers, and men of all 
sorts, in the City of London, who find 
it their inteiest to get into the Court of 
Directors—no matter by what channel 
—because it adds to the business of 
then bank, or whatever else may be the 
undertaking in which they arc engaged, 
bat who have no special qualification 
for the government of India If the 
Government thinks it right* to have 
six good directois, let them abolish the 
twelve bad ones Then it appeals that 
the Secret Department is to be retained 
Speaking of this, Mi Kaye, quoting 
the authority of Mr Tuckei, a distin¬ 
guished director, said it was no more 
than a secietarj and a seal Next 
comes a most extraordinaiy proposition. 
Hitherto the directors have undeigonc 
all the hardship of governing India for 
300/ a-yeai, but the right bon Gentle¬ 
man now proposes to laise their wages 
by 4/ pei week each I must say, that 
if this body is to be salaried at all, and 
is not to have the piofit of the patronage 
enjojed by the piesent Government, 
nothing can be worse economy than 
this, with a view to obtaining a body 
which shall command the respect, and 
have the amount of influence, requisite 
for conducting the Government of India 
Sixteen of the directors, leceiving 500/. 
a-year each—why, they w r ould luve to 
pay their clerks much more!—and the 
chairman and the deputy-chairman 
1,000/. a-year each. The whole of the 
light hon Gentleman’s scheme seems 
to bear the marks of—I am almost 


afraid to say what; but he seems to 
have tried to please every one in 
framing his great proposition, and at 
last has landed the House in a sort of 
half measure, which neither the East 
India Company nor India wants If I 
had made a speech such as the right hon. 
Gentleman has delivered, and believed 
what I said, I w'ould leave the Indian 
Government as it is, but if I thought it 
necessary to alter the Government, I 
would do so on principle essentially. 
The right hon Gentleman is afraid of 
bringing the Government of India under 
the authority of the Crown What, I 
should like to know, would have been 
done if India had been conquered by 
the troops of the Crown ? We should 
then never have sent some thirty men 
into a bye-street of London to distribute 
patronage and govern a great country 
The Government of India would then 
have been made a department of the 
Government, with a Council and a 
Minister of State But it appears that 
the old system of hocus-pocus is still to 
be earned on 

This is no question of Manchester 
against Essex—of town against country 
—of Chuich against Nonconformity It 
is a question m which we all have an 
intei est, and in which our children may 
be moie deeply intei ested than we are 
ourselves Should anything go^wrong 
with the finances, we must bear the 
bui den , or should the people of India 
by our tieatment be goaded into msui- 
iection,we must reconquei the country^ 
or be lgnominiously diivcn out of it. I 
w ill not be a party to a state of things 
winch might lead to the waiting of a 
narrative like this op the history of our 
relations with that empire Let the 
House utterly disiegard the predictions 
of mischief likely to result from such a 
change in the Government of India as 
that which I advocate When the trade 
was thrown open, and the Company w r as 
depnved of the monopoly of carrying, 
they said the Chinese would poison the 
tea There is nothing too outrageous 
or ridiculous for the Company to say m 
Older to prevent the Legislature fiom 
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placing affairs on a more honest footing. 
I object to the Bill, because—as the 
nght hon Gentleman admitted—it 
maintains a double Government In 
the unst.itesmanlike course which the 
right hon Gentleman is pursuing, he 
will, no doubt, be especially bached by 
the noble Loid the Member for London 
I only wish that some of the youngei 
blood in the Cabinet, might have had 
their way upon this question Nothing 
can induce me to believe, aftei the 
evidence which is before the public, 
that this measure has the appiolntion 
of an united Cabinet It is not possible 
that thntcon sensible gentlemen, who 
have any pretensions to form a Cabinet, 
could agice to a measure of this natuic 
I am moic anxious than I can cxpicss 
that Paihamcnt should legislate lightly 
in this maltei Let us act so at th's 
lunctuie that it nny be said of us heic- 
afler — that whatcvei dimes Lngland 
onginally committed 111 conqucimg 
India, she at least made the best ot 
her position by governing the counliy 
as widely as possible, and left the ic- 
coids and tracts of a humane and libeial 
sway 

I recollect having hmid the noble 
Loid the Membei forTivu ton (Viscount 
Palmciston'i delivei m this House one 
of the best speeches I ever listened to 
On that occasion the noble Lord gloried 
in the proud name of England, and, 
pointing to the security with v\ Inch an 


Englishman might travel abroad, he 
triumphed in the idea that his country¬ 
men might exclaim, in the spirit of tne 
ancient Roman, Ctvts Rornanus sum. 
Let us not lesemble the Romans merely 
m our national privileges and personal 
security The Romans were gieat con¬ 
querors, but w here they conquered, they 
governed wisely The nations they 
conquered wcie impiessed so indelibly 
with the intellectual chaiacter of then 
mastcis, that, aftei foiutecn centimes of 
decadence, the traces of civilization aie 
still distinguishable Why should not 
vve act a similar part in India? Theie 
. novel was a moie docile people, never 
! a 11101 e tiactable nation The oppor¬ 
tunity is piesent, and the power is not 
! wanting Let us abandon the policy of 
| aggiession, and confine out seizes to a 
j tcriitory ten times the sue of Fiance, 
with a populition foui times as numer¬ 
ous as that of the Hinted Kingdom 
Suiely that is enough to satisfy the 
most gluttonous appetite for gloiy and 
supremacy Educate the people of 
India, govern them wisely, and gradually 
the distinctions of caste wall disappear, 
and they will look upon us rathei as 
bcncfnctois than as conqueiois And if 
we dcsnc to see Chnstiamty, 111 some 
| foim, professed in that countiy, we shall 
I soonei attain oui object by setting the 
I example of a high-toned Chnslian mo- 
I 1 ality, than by any other means vve can 
I employ. 
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From Hansard. 

[After the suppression of the Indian mutiny, Lord Palmerston’s Government determined 
to introduce a Bill the object of which was to place the possessions of the Last India 
Company under the direct authority of the Crown This Bill was introduced by 
Lord Palmerston on February 12 But the Government fell a few days afterwards, 
on the Conspiracy Bill, and Lord Palmerston’s Bill was withdrawn On March 26 
the new Government introduced their own Bill, which was known as the India Bill 
No 2 The chief peculiarity of this Bill was that five members in the proposed 
council of eighteen should be chosen by the constituencies of the following cities — 
London, Manchester, Liverpool, Glasgow, and Belfast The scheme was unpopular, j 
and Lord Russell proposed that it should be withdrawn, and that resolutions should be 
passed m a Committee of the whole House, the acceptance of which might prove a 
guide to the proceedings of the Government The suggestion was accepted by 
Mr Disraeli, and in consequence India Bill No 3 was brought in, and read a second 
time on June 24] 

I do not rise for the purpose of oppos- the discussion of the various Resolutions 

ing the second reading of this Bill—on which have been agieed to by the House 

the contrary, if any hon Member thinks I think it must have struck every 

proper to divide the House upon it, I hon Member that, while two Govern- 

shall vote with the noble Lord I must ments have pi oposed gi cat changes with 

say, however, that there are many clauses regaid to the government of India, no 

111 the Bill to which I enteitain serious good case has ically been made out foi 

objections Some of them will, 1 hope, sueh changes in the speeches of the 

be amended as the Bill passes though nobleLoid and thejighthon Gentleman 
Committee, but if that is not the case, by whom the two India Bills havu been 

I can only hope that, as the Bill of 1853 intioduced "Ihat opinion, 1 know, will 

is abandoned in 1858, within the next meet with a response from two or thee 

five years the House of Commons'will hon Gentlemen on this (the Opposition) 

take some further steps with regard to side of the House It occurred to me 

this question, with the view of simplify- when the noble Loid at the head of the 

ing the Government of India as carried late Government (Viscount Palmeiston) 

on in England 1 wish to take this introduced his Bill—and I made the ob- 

opportunity of making some observa- servation when the present Chancellor 

tions upon the general question of of the Exchequer brought forward his 

Indian government, which it might have measure—that if the House knew no 

been out of place to have made during more of the question than they learned 
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from the speeches of the Ministers, they 
could Dot form any clear notion why 
it was proposed to overthrow the East 
India Company The hon Member for 
Guildford (Mr Mangles') has expressed 
a similar opinion several times during 
the progress of these discussions The 
right hon Member for Carlisle (Sir James 
Graham) has also said that the East 
India Company was being dealt with m 
a manner in which animals intended for 
sacrifice weie tieated m Eastern coun¬ 
tries and in ancient tunes,—they were 
decked with garlands when they were 
led out for immolation That is true, 
but it does not therefore follow that the 
House is not quite right 111 the couis»e 
it is taking It must be clear that the 
moment the llouac of Commons met 
this Session theie was only one course 
which the then Go\e' nment could adopt 
with lefucnce to this question A feel¬ 
ing exisVd throughout the country—I 
belies I nny say it was univcisal—that 
for a long time past the go\ernmtnt of 
India had hot been a good go\cmment, 
that gia\c eirors—if not gricv ous dimes 
—had been committed in that counti) 

I think the conscience of the nation had 
been touched on this question, and it 
came by a leap, as it weie—by an me- 
piessible instinct—to the conclusion 
that the lust India Company must be 
abolished and that another and, as the 
nation hoped, a better government 
should be established for that countiy 
There iva,a general impression, arising 
from past discussion in Parliament, that 
the industry of the people of India had 
been grievously neglected, that there 
was g>eat reason for complaint with re¬ 
spect to the administration of justice, 
and that with regaid to the wais entered 
into by the Indian Government, there 
was much of which the people of Eng¬ 
land had reason to be ashamed 

It has been said by some that these 
faults are to be attributed to the Board 
of Control, but I have never defended 
the Board of Control. I believe every¬ 
thing the East India Company has said 
of the Board of Control—to its dis¬ 
credit; and I believe that everything 


the Board of Control has said to the 
discredit of the East India Company to 
be perfectly true. There was also a 
general impression that the expenditure 
of the East India Government was ex¬ 
cessive, and that it had been proved 
before more than one Committee that 
the taxes imposed upon the people of 
India were onerous to the last degree. 
These subjects were discussed in 1853, 
at which time, in my opinion, the change 
now proposed ought to have been 
effected Subsequently the calamitous 
events of 1857 and 1858 occurred; and 
the nation came at once to the con¬ 
clusion—a conclusion which I think no 
disinterested person could resist—that 
it was impossible that India and its vast 
population could any longer be letamed 
under the foim of government which 
has existed up to this peuod If, then, 
a change was inevitable, the question 
■was how it should be accomplished and 
what should be done 1 think it is quite 
clear that the couise the noble Lord has 
puisued is right—namely, that of in¬ 
sisting that dunng this present Session, 
and without delay, the foundation of 
all icform in the government of India 
should lie commenced at home, because 
we cannot take a single step in the 
direction of any real and peimauent 
improvement in the Indian Government 
until we have reformed what I may call 
the basis of that Government by changes 
to be effected in this country 

W hat, then, is the change which is 
proposed, anti which ought to be made? 
For my own part, in considering these 
questions, I cannot altogether approve 
the Bill now before the House W r hat 
we want with regard to the government 
of India is that which in common con¬ 
versation is called ‘a little more day¬ 
light ’ W T e want more simplicity and 
more responsibility I objected to the 
scheme originally proposed by the Chan¬ 
cellor of the Exchequer because it did 
not provide these requisites, that scheme 
so closely resembled the system we were - 
about to overthrow that I could not 1 
bring myself to regard it favourably,* 
In considering the subject before Parlia- 
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ment met, I asked myself this question:— 
‘ Suppose there had never been an East 
India Company or any such corporation, 
—suppose India had been conqueied by 
the forces of the Crown, commanded by 
generals acting under the authority of 
the Crown,—how should we then have 
proposed to govern distant dominions 
of vast extent, and with a population 
that could scarcely be counted?' I 
believe such a system of government as 
has hithcito existed would nevei ha\e 
been established, and if such a system 
had not existed I am convinced that no 
Minister would have pioposed the plan 
now submitted to the House 

I tlimk the government would have 
been placed in the hands of a becictary 
of State, with his secretaries, clerks, and 
staffs of officers, or of a small Boaid, so 
small as to pi event responsibility fiom 
being diffused and div ided, if not actually 
destroyed I suspect that the only lca- 
son why the Countiy or Parliament can 
be disposed to appiove the huge C ouncil 
now pioposed is, that they have seen 
something like a Council heiclofoie, 
formerly of twenty-four, and subse¬ 
quently of eighteen mtmbcis, and I 
believe there is something like timidity 
on tht pail of the House, and piobably 
on the pait of the Gov eminent, which 
hinders them fiom making so gicat a 
change as I lnve suggested to the 
simple plan which would probably have 
existed had no such body as the last 
India Company ever been established 
I am willing to admit candidly that if 
the government of India at home should 
be so gieatly simplified it will be neces¬ 
sary that v ery important changes should 
be made 111 the government m India I 
agree with life noble Lot d (Loid Stanley) 
that the lepresentatives of the Crown 
in India must have power as well as 
responsibility, that they should be en¬ 
abled to deal with emeigencies, and to 
settle the hundred 01 the thousand ques¬ 
tions that must anse among 100,000,000 
of people, without sending 10,000 miles 
to this country to ask questions which 
ought to be settled at once by some 
competent authonty on the spot. 


There are two modes of governing 
India, and the hon Member for Leo¬ 
minster (Mr Willoughby), who has been 
a very distinguished servant of the East 
India Company, has publicly expressed 
his views upon this question 1 have 
been very much struck with a note 
! attached to the published report of his 
I speech, referring to the multifarious 
duties discharged by the Directors of 
the Last India Company. That note 
states that— 

* 4 A despatch may be received, contain¬ 

ing 60, or ico, or 200 cases, and the 
despatch, in itself voluminous, is rendered 
more so by collections attached to it, con¬ 
taining copies of all former corre‘pondence 
on the subject or subjects, and of all letters 
written thcicon by various local officers, 
and all papers relating thereto There has 
not long since be<n in the Revenue De- 
1 partment a despatch with 16.263 pages of 
collections In 1845 th£rc was one in the 
same Department with 46,000 pages, and 
it was stated that Mr Canning, some years 
since in the House of Commons, mentioned 
a military despatch to winch were attached 
1 3,511 pages of collections ’ 

The hon Gentleman did not say in 
his speech that anybody at the India 
House ever read all these things It 
was quite cleai that if the Dnectois 
w ei e to prclenel to go through a w aggon- 
loatl of documents coming to Leadcn- 
hall-street every year it must be only a 
pretence, and if they want to peisuade 
the House that they give attention to 
only one-tenth pait of these papeis they 
must think the House iroie credulous 
than it is in matlcis of this kind That 
is one mode of governing India It is 
the mode which has been adopted and 
the mode which has failed If we aie 
to have the details settled here, I am 
perfectly ceitain vve can have no good 
government in India I have alluded on 
a former occasion to a matter which 
occurred m a Committee upstairs A 
gentleman who w as examined stated that 
he had undertaken to brew a wholesome 
beer, and quite as good as that exported 
for the supply of the troops, somewhere 
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m the Presidency of Madras, for one- 
sixth of the pnee paid by Government 
for that exported to India from England; 
that the experiment was completely suc¬ 
cessful , that the memorandum or lecord 
with regard to it was sent home, no 
doubt tanning part of the thousands 
of pages to which reference lias been 
made, and that it was buried m the 
heap in w hich it came, because for years 
nothing was heard of a pioposition 
which would have sa\ed the Govern- ! 
ment a very large amount annually and 
opened a new industi) to the population 
and capital of India I believe this 
system of government is one of delay 
and disappointment—one, actually, of 
impossibility—one which can by no 
means form a complete theory of go¬ 
vernment as held by anv persons in the 
House, and that the othe”, the simpler 
system, which I wish the House to 
undertake, would be one of action, pro¬ 
gress, and results/ wth legard to India, 
such as we have never vet seen and never 
can see until there is a complete simpli¬ 
fication of the Indian Government in 
this country 

1 come now to the question—and it 
is for this question tha 1 1 have wished 
principally to addiess the House ~i f at 
any time we obtain the simplicity which 
I contend for with regaul to the govern¬ 
ment at home, what changes will it be 
desnablc to make in the government in 
India? And I would make one obser¬ 
vational this point, that in all the state¬ 
ments and arguments which I hope to 
use, 1 beg the House to believe that I 
use <hem with the greatest possible 
dtfcience, with the feeling that this is 
a question upon which no man is at 
all entitled to dogmatize, that it is a 
vast question which we all look at as 
one we are scarcely capable of handling 
and determining. I submit my views 
to the House because I have considered 
the subject more or less for many years, 
and I believe I am actuated by the sim¬ 
ple and honest desne of contributing 
something to the information and know¬ 
ledge of Parliament with regard to its 
duty upon this great question 


What is it we have to complain of in 
India ? W r hat is it that the people of 
India, if they spoke by my mouth, have 
to complain of? They would tell the 
House that, as a rule, throughout al« 
most all the Presidencies, and through¬ 
out those Presidencies most which have 
been longest under British rule, the 
cultivators of the soil, the gieat body 
of the population of India, are in a 
condition of great impoveiishment, of 
great dejection, and of great suffenng. 
I have, on former occasions, quoted to 
the House the icpoit of a Committee 
which 1 obtained ten yeais ago, upon 
which sat several members of the Court 
of Directors, and they all agieod to 
report as much as I have now stated to 
the House—the Report being conhned 
chiefly to the Picsidencies of Bomliay 
and Madias If 1 wore now submitting 
the case of the population of India I 
would say that the taxe*. of India are 
moic oneious and oppiessive than the 
taxes of any othei countiy in the world 
I think I could demonstrate that pro¬ 
position to the House I would snow 
that industry is neglected by the Go¬ 
vernment to a greater extent probably 
than is the case m any other country 
in the vvoild which has been for any 
length of lime under what is termed 
a civilized and Christian government, 
I should be able to show from the 
notes and memoranda of eminent men 
in India, of the Govcrnoi of Bengal, 
Mi Halhday, for example, that there is 
not and never has been in any country 
pietending to be civilized, a condition 
of things to be compared with that 
which exists under the police adminis¬ 
tration of the province of Bengal With 
regard to the courts of justice I may 
say the same thing 1 could quote 
passages fiom books written in favour 
of the Company with all the bias which 
the stiongest friends of the Company 
can have, in which the wnters declare 
that, precisely in pioportion as English 
courts of justice have extended, nave 
perjury and all the evils which perjury 
introduces into the administration of 
justice prevailed throughout the Pre* 
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aldencies of India. "With regard to tion known to them from the popu- 

public works, if I were speaking for lation over which they have ruled It 

the Natives of India, I would state this has cost more than 3^,000,000/ a-year 

fact, that in a single English county to govern India, and the gross revenue 

there are more roads—more travelable being somewhere about 30,000,000/, 

roads—than are to be found in the and there being a deficit, the deficit 

whole of India, and 1 would say also has had to be made up by loans The 

that the single city of Manchester, in Government has obtained all they could 

the supply of its inhabitants with the fiom the population, it is not enough, 

single article of watei, has spent a and they have had to bonow from the 

larger sum of money than the East population and from Europeans at a 

India Company has spent in the four- high late of interest to make up the 

teen years from 1834 to 1848 111 public sum which has been found to be neces- 

works of every kina throughout the sary They have a debt of 60,000,000/ , 

whole of its vast dominions 1 would and it is continually increasing, they 

say that the real activity of the Indian always have a loan open, and while 

Government has been an activity of con- their debt is increasing their credit has 

quest and annexation—of conquest and been falling, because they have not 

annexation which after a time has led treated then creditois veiy honouiably 

to a fearful catastrophe which has en- on one or two occasions, and chiefly, 

forced on the House an attention to of course, on account of the calamities 

the question of India, which but for which have lecently happened in India 

that catastrophe I fear the House would '1 heie is one point with regard to taxa- 

not have given it - turn which I wish to explain to the 

If there were another charge to be House, and I hope that, m the reforms 

made against the past Government of to which the noble Lord is looking 

India, it would be with regard to the foiwaid it will not be overlooked I 

state of its finances Where was theie have said that the gi oss revenue is 

a bad Government whose finances wcie 30,000,000/ Exclusive of the opium 

in good ordei ? Where was theie a levenue, which is not, strictly speaking, 

really good Government whose finances and hardly at all, a tax upon the people, 

were in bad order ? Is there a better I set down the taxation of the country at 

test in the long run of the condition of something like 25,000,000/ Hon Gen- 

* people and the merits of a Govern- tlemen must not compaie 25,000,000/ 

ment than the state of the finances 9 of taxation m India w ith 6o 000,000/ 

And yet not in our own time, but going of taxation m England They must 

back through all the pages of Mill 01 bear in nnnd that in India they coukl 

of any other History of India we find have twelve days’laboui of a man foi 

the normal condition of the finances of the same sum in silver or gold which 

India has been that of deficit and bank- they have to pay for one day > labour of 

ruptcy I maintain that if that be so, a man in England, that if, for example, 

the Government is a bad Government this 25,000,0 jo/ weie expended in pur- 
It has cost more to govern India than chasing labour, that sum would pur- 

the Government has been able to ex- chase twelve times as much in India 

tract from the population of India The as in England—that is to say, that the 

Government has not been scrupulous 2=1,000,000/ would pui chase as many 

as to the amount of taxes or the mode days’ labour in India as 300,000,000/. 

in which they have been levied, but would purchase m England [An Hon 

still, to carry on the government of Member ‘ How much is the labour 

India according to the system which worth?’] That is precisely what I am 

has heretofore prevailed, more has been coming to If the labour of a man is 

required than the Government has betn only worth 2 d a-day, they could not 

able to extract by any system of taxa- expect as much levenue from him as if 
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it were 2s a-day That is just the pomt 
to which I wish the hon Gentleman 
would turn his attention We have m 
England a population which, for the 
sake of argument, I will call 30,000,000 
We have in India a population of 
150,000,000 Therefore, the population 
of India is five times as great as the 
population of England We raise m 
India, reckoning by t\ie value of labour, 
taxation equivalent to 300,000,000/, 
which is five times the English revenue 
Some one may probably say, therefore, 
that the taxation 111 India and in Eng¬ 
land appears to be about the same, and 
no great injury is done But it must 
be borne in mind that m England we 
have an incalculable power of steam, of 
machinery of modes of tiansit, roads, 
canals, railways, and everything which 
capital and human invention can bring 
to help the industry of the people, 
while in India there is nothing of the 
kind In India theie is scarcely a decent 
road, the nveis are not bridged, theie 
aie compaiatrxly no steam engines, 
and none of those aids to industry that 
meet us at every step 111 Great Biitam 
and Ireland Suppose deam engines, 
machinery, and inodes ot tiansit ain- 
hshed in England, how much levtmie 
v ould the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
obtain fiom the people of England? 
Instead of 60,000 000/ a-year, would 
he get 10,000,000/ v 1 doubt it very 
much If the House will follow out 
the aigument, they will come to the 
conclusion that the taxes of the people 
of India aie oppiessive to the last de¬ 
gree and that ihe Government which 
has thua laxea them can be tolerated 
no iongei, and must be put an end to 
at once and for ever I wish to say 
something about the manner m which 
these great expenses are mcui red The 
extiavagance of the East India Govern¬ 
ment is notorious to all I believe 
theie never was any other service under 
the sun paid at so high a rate as the 
exclusive Civil Service of the East India 
Company Clergymen and missionaries 
can be got to go out to India for a 
moderate sum—private soldiers and 


officers of the army go out for a mode¬ 
rate remuneration— merchants are con¬ 
tent to live m the cities of India for a 
percentage or profit not greatly exceed¬ 
ing the ordinary profits of commerce, 
j Rut the Civil Service, because it is 
) bound up with those who were raised 
I by it and who dispense the patronage 
[ of India, receive a late of payment 
| which would be incredible if we did 
not know it to be true, and which, 
knowing it to be true, we must admit 
| to be monstrous The East India Go¬ 
vernment scatters salaries about at Bom- 
| bay, Calcutta, Madras, Agra, Lahore, 
j and half a dozen other cities, which 
are up to the mark of those eff the 
j 1 ‘rime Minister and Secretaries of State 
! m this country These salaries are 
1 framed upon the theory that India is a 
mine of inexhaustible wtalth, although 
no one has found it to lie so but the 
members of the Civil Service of the 
East India Company l'he policy of 
the Ci o\ eminent is at the bottom of the 
constant deficit The Chancellor of 
the Exchequer has twice recently de- 
claied that expenditure depends upon 
policy That is as tiue in India as in 
England, and it is the policy that has 
been puisued there which rcndcis the 
revenue liable to this constantly re¬ 
aming deficit 

I have come to the conclusion, which 
many lion Membeis probably shaie 
with me, that the edifice we have 1 eared 
m India is too vast There aie few 
men now, and least of all those con¬ 
nected wath the East India Company, 
who, looking back to the policy that 
has been puisued, will not be willing to 
admit that it has not been judicious but 
hazardous—that territories have been 
annexed that had better have been left 
independent, and that wars have been 
undertaken which were as needless as 
they weie altogether unjustifiable The 
immense empire that has been con¬ 
quered is too vast for management, its 
base is m decay, and during the lost 
twelve months it has appeared to be 
tottering to its fall \Vho or what 
is the instrument — the Cabinet, the 
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Government, or the person—by whom 
tin-, evil policy is earned on? 

The greatest officei m India is the 
Governor-General He is tne ruler of 
about one-fifth — certainly more than 
one-sixth — of the human lace The 
Emperors of France and Russia are 
but the governors of piovinces com¬ 
pared with the power, the dignity, and 
the high estate of the Goa ei nor General 
of India Now, over this officer, almost 
no 1 cal control is exeicised If I were 
to apptal to the two lion Gentlemen 
who ha\e frequently addressed the 
House dunng these debates (Colonel 
Sykes and Mr, "Willoughby), they would 
probably admit that the Governor-Ge¬ 
neral ot India is an officei of such high 
position that scaiccly any contiol can 
be exercised o\er him cither in India 
or in England Take the case of the 
Maiquess of Dalhousie for example. I 
am not about to make an attack upon 
him, for the occasion is too solemn foi 
personal conti oversies But the annexa¬ 
tion of Sattara, of the Pun) xb, of Nag- 
pore, and of (Jude occuncd undei lus 
jule I will not go into the case of 
battara, but one of its Piinces, and 
one of the most magnanimous Piinces 
that India e\ei pioduced, suffered and 
died most unjustly in exile, cither 
thiough the mistakes 01 the cnmcs of 
the Government of India This, how¬ 
ever, w r as not done under the Govern¬ 
ment of Loid Dalhousie As to the 
annexation of Nagpore, the House has 
never hcaid anything about it to this 
hour. Theie has been no message fiom 
the Crown or statement of the Govern¬ 
ment relative to that annexation Hon 
Members have indeed heaid fiom India 
that the dulses and wardiobes of the 
ladies of its Court have been exposed 
to sale, like a bankiupt’s stock, in the 
haberdashers’ shops of Calcutta—a thing 
likely to incense and horrify the people 
of India who witnessed it 

Take, again, the case of the Burmese 
war. The Governoi-Geneial enteied 
into it, and annexed the province of 
Pegu, and to this day there has been no 
treaty with the King of Burmali If 


that case had been biought before the 
House, it is impossible that the war 
with Burmah could have been entered 
upon I do not believe that there is 
one man in England who, knowing the 
facts, would say that this war was just 
or necessary in any sense The Gover¬ 
nor-General has an aimy of 300,000 
men under his command, he is a long 
w ay fi om home, he is highly connected 
with the governing classes at home; 
theie aic ceitam reasons that make war 
palatable to laige classes in India , and 
he is so powerful that he enter* into 
these great military opeiations almost 
uncontioiled by the opinion of the Par¬ 
liament and people of England He 
may commit any amount of blundcis or 
dimes against the moial law, and he 
will still come home loaded w r ilh digni¬ 
ties and in the enjoyment of pensions 
Docs it not become the power and 
chaiactei of this House to examine 
nailowly the ongin of the misfoitunes 
and disgraces of the giave catastiophc 
which has just occuncd i The place of 
the Govcinoi-Geneial is too high—his 
powei is too great—and I believe that 
this paiticulai office and officei arc very 
much lCsponsible—of couise under the 
Government at home—for the disasters 
that have taken place 

Only think of a Governoi-General of 
India wilting to ail Indian Prince, the 
lulci over many millions of men in the 
heait of India, ‘ Remembei )cu aie but 
as the dust under my feet ’ Passages 
like these aie left out of despatches, 
when laid on the table of the House of 
Commons —it would not do for the 
Pailiament or the Ciovvn, 01 the people 
of England to know that then officer 
addicssed language like this to a Native 
Pnnce The fact is that a Governoi- 
Geneial of India, unless he be such a 
man as is not lound more than once 
in a century, is veiy liable to have his 
head turned, and to form ambitious 
views, which aie mainly to he gratified 
by successful wars and the annexation 
of province after piovince during the 
period of his rule The 4 Services* are 
always leady to help him m these plans. 
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I am not sure that the President of the 
Board of Control could not give evidence 
on this subject, for I have heard some¬ 
thing of what happened when the noble 
Lord was in India When the Burmese 
war broke out, the noble Lord could no 
doubt tell the House that, without m- 
qumng into the quarrel or its causes, 
the press of India, which was devoted 
to the ‘Services,’ and the ‘Services’ 
themselves, united in universal appro¬ 
bation of the course taken bv the 
Gov emor-General Justice to Pegu and 
Burmah and the taxes to be raised for 
the support of the war weie forgotten, 
and nothing but visions of moie tcru- 
tory and moie patronage floated before 
the c)e» of the official English in India 
I contend that the power of the Gover¬ 
nor-General is too great and the office 
too high to be held by the subject of 
an\ power whatsoever, and especially by 
anv subject of the Queen of England 
I should propose, if 1 w ere in a posi¬ 
tion to oflei a scheme m the shape of a 
Bill to {he lie use, as an indispensable 
preliminary to the wise government of 
India in future such as would be ciedit¬ 
able to Parliament and advantageous to 
ihr people of India, th it the office of 
Governor-General should be abolished ' 
Pcihapssomehon Gentlemen ma) think | 
this a very umcasonablc pioposition 
Manv people thought it unreasonable in 
IS53 when it was poposed to abolish 
the 1 1st Imba ( ompan) , but now 
Pulumcnt and the country believe it 
to be highly icasonable and pioper, 
and I am not sure that I could not 
bun" bcfoie th House reasons to con- 
vii c them ih >t the abolition of the 
of'iee of Goven or-General is one of 
the most sensible and one of the most 
Conseivative proposals ever biought 
foiward in connection with the Govern¬ 
ment of India I believe the duties of 
the Goveinoi-Gcneial are fai greater 
than any human being can adequately 
fulfil He has a power omnipotent to 
crush anything that is good If he so 
wishes, he can overbear and overrule 
whatever is proposed for the welfaie of 
India, while, as to doing anything that 


is good, I could show that with regard 
to the vast countries over which he 
rules, he is really almost powerless to 
effect anything that those countries re¬ 
quire The hon Gentleman behind me 
(Colonel Sykes) has told us there are 
twenty nations in India, and that there 
are twenty languages Has it ever hap¬ 
pened before that any one man governed 
twent) nations, speaking twenty different 
languages, and bound them together in 
one gioat and compact empire? [An 
hon Membei heie made an observa¬ 
tion ") My hon Priend mentions a great 
Paithian monarch No doubt there 
have been men strong in arm and m 
head, and of stein resolution, whodiave 
kepf great empncs togetliei during their 
lives, but as soon as they w r cnt the 
way of all flesh, and descended, like the 
meanest of their subjects, to the tomb, 
the provinces they had ruled were 
divided into several States, and their 
great empires vanished I might ask 
the noble Lord below me (Lord John 
Russell) and the noble Loid the Mem¬ 
bei for Tivciton (the noble Loid the 
Member for King’s Lynn has not as 
yet cxpeiicnce on this point), whether, 
when they came to appoint a Governor- 
Geneial of India, they did not find it 
one of the most serious and difficult 
duties they could be called on to per¬ 
form ? 1 do not know at this moment, 
and I nevei have known, a man com¬ 
petent to govern India , and if any man 
sajs he is competent, he sets himself up 
at a much higher value than those who 
are acquainted with him are likely to 
set him Let the House look at the 
making of the laws for twenty nations 
speaking twenty languages Look at 
the regulations of the police for twenty 
nations speaking twenty languages 
Look at the question of public woiks 
as it affects twenty nations speaking 
tvv enty languages, where there is no 
municipal power and no combinations 
of any kind, such as facilitate the con¬ 
struction of public w'orks m this country. 
Inevitably all those duties that devolve 
on every good government must be 
neglected by the Governor-General of 
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India, however wise, capable, and honest 
he may be m the performance of his 
duties, because the duties laid upon 
him are such as no man now living or 
who ever lived can or could properly 
sustain. 

It may be asked what I would sub¬ 
stitute for the Governor-Generalship of 
India Now, I do not propose to abolish 
the office of Governor-General of India 
this Session I am not proposing any 
clause m the Bill, and if I were to pro¬ 
pose one to carry ou* the idea I have 
expressed, I might be answered by the 
argument, that a great pait of the popu¬ 
lation of India is in a state of anaichy, 
and that it would be most inconvenient, 
if not dangerous, to abolish the office of 
Govemor-Geneial at such a time 1 do 
not mean to piopose such a thing now, 
but I take this oppoitunity of stating 
my views, in the hope that when we 
come to 1863, we may perhaps be able 
to consider the question more in the 
light in which I am endeavounng to 
piesent it to the House 1 would piopose 
that, instead of having a Governor- 
General and an Indian empire, wt should 
have neither the one nor the other I 
would piopose that we should have 
Presidencies, and not an Lmpne If 1 
were a Ministci—which the House will 
admit is a bold figure of speech—and 
if the House weie to agree with me— 
which is also an essential point—I would 
piopose to have at least five 1’iesidencies 
m India, and I would have the govern¬ 
ments of those Picsidcncxs peifectly 
equal m rank and in salary The 1 
capitals of those I’residencies would j 
probably be Calcutta, Madias, Bombay, 1 
Agra, and Lahore I will take the j 
Presidency bf Madias as an lllustia- i 
tion Madias has a population of some J 
ao,ooo,ooo We all know its position 
on the map, and that it has the ad- \ 
vantage of being moie compact, geo¬ 
graphically speaking, than the other 
Presidencies It has a Governor and a 
Council 1 would give to it a Governor 
and a Council still but would confine all 
their duties to the Presidency of Madias, 
and I would treat it just as if Madras was 


the only portion of India connected with 
this country. I would have its finance, 
its taxation, its justice, and its police 
departments, as well as its public works 
and military departments, precisely the 
same as if it were a State having no 
connection with any other part of India, 
and recognized only as a dependency of 
this country I would propose that the 
Government of every Presidency should 
correspond with the Secretary for India 
in England, and that there should be 
telegraphic communications between all 
the Presidencies in India, as I hope be¬ 
fore long to see a telegraphic communi¬ 
cation between the office of the noble 
Lord (Lord Stanley) and every Presi¬ 
dency over w’hich he presides I shall 
no doubt be told that there are insuper¬ 
able difficulties in the way of such an 
ariangement, and I shall be sure to hear 
of the military difficulty Now, I do 
not piofess to be an authority on mili- 
taiy aflans, but I know that military 
men often make great mistakes I 
would have the aimy divided, each 
Picsidency having its own army, just 
as now, care being taken to have them 
kept distinct, and I see no danger of 
any confusion or misunderstanding,when 
an emergency aiose, in having them all 
bi ought together to carry out the views 
of the Government There is one ques¬ 
tion which it is important to bear in 
nnnd, and that is with legard to the 
Councils in India I think o\eiy Go- 
vernoi of a Piesulency should have rtn 
assistant Council, but dikeitntly con¬ 
stituted fiom what they now are i 
would have an open Council The 
noWe Loid the Me ml ei lor T ondon 
used some expiesmons the othci night 
W'hich I mteipieted to mean that it was 
nectssar) to maintain 111 all its e\ch sive- 
ncss the sWem of the Civil Sen ice in 
India In that I entirely difer from 
the noble Lord [Loid J Russell here 
indicated dissent J The noble Lord 
corrects me m that statement, and there¬ 
fore I must have been mistaken What 
wc want is to make the Governments 
of the Presidencies governments for the 
people of the Piesidenues, not govern- 
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ments for the civil servants of the Crown, 
but for the non-official mercantile classes 
from England who settle there, and for 
the ao 000,000 or 30,000,000 of Natives 
m each Presidency 

I should piopose to do that which 
ha^ been done with gieat advantage in 
Ceylon 1 have received a letter from 
an officer who has been in the service 
of the East India C ompany, and who 
told me a fact which has grabbed me 
very much He says — 

• At a public dinner at Colombo, in iR 15, 
to the Governor, Sir Wilmot Horton, at 
which I was present, the best speech of the 
evening was made b\ a native nobleman 
of Cand\, and a member of Council It 
was remarkable for its ippropr ate expres¬ 
sion, its sound sense, md the deliberation 
and cas~ thit marked the utterance of his 
feelings There was no repetition or use¬ 
less phraseology or flattery and it was 
admitted by all who heird him to be the 
soundest and neatest speech of the night ’ 

This was m Ceylon It is not, of course, 
always the best man who can make the 
best speech , but if v/hat I have read 
could be said of a native of Ceylon, it 
could be said of thousands in India 
We need not go beyond the walk of 
this House to hnd a head bronzed by 
anr Indian sun equal to the ablest heads 
of those who adorn its benches And 
in eveiy pail of Indi. we all Know that 
it would be an insult to the people of 
India to say that it is not trie same 
Theie aie thousands of peisons 111 India 
who are competent to take any position 
to which the < government may choose 
to advance them If the Govcrnoi of 
each Presidency were to have in his 
Council some of the officials of his 
Government, some of the non-official 
Europeans resident m the Presidency, 
and two or thiee at lea^t of the intelli¬ 
gent Natives of the Presidency m whom 
the people would have some confidence, 
you would have begun that which will 
be of inestimable value hei eafter—you 
would have begun to unite the govern¬ 
ment with the governed, and unless 
you do that, no government will be safe. 


and any hurricane may overturn it or 
throw it into confusion 
Nov?, suppose the Governor-General 
gone, the Presidencies established, the 
Governors equal m rank and dignity, 
and their Councils constituted in the 
manner I have indicated, is it not 
reasonable to suppose that the delay 
which has hitherto been one of the 
gieatest curses of your Indian Govern¬ 
ment would be almost altogether 
avoided? Instead of a Govemot-Ge¬ 
ne al living m Calcutta, 01 at Simla, 
never travelling over the whole of the 
country, and knowing very' little about 
it, and that li tie only through other 
official eyes, is it not reasonable to 
suppose that the action of the Govern¬ 
ment would Le more direct in all its 
duties and in eveiy department of its 
service than has been the case under 
the system which has existed until now? 
Your administration of the law, marked 
by so much disgrace, could never have 
lasted so long as it has done if the 
Governots of your Presidencies had 
been independent Governors So with 
regard to matters of police, education, 
public works, and everything that can 
stimulate industry, and so with regard 
to your system of taxation You would 
have m every' Presidency a constant 
rivalry for good The Governor of 
Madias, when his term of office expired, 
would be delighted to show that the 
people of that Piesidency were con¬ 
tented, that the whole Presidency was 
advancing in civilization, that roads and 
all manner of useful public works were 
extending, that industry was liecoming 
moie and more a habit of the people, 
and that the cxpoits and imports were 
constantly increasing The Governors 
of Bombay and the lest of the Presi¬ 
dencies would be animated by the same 
spirit, and so you would have all over 
India, as I have said, a nvaliy for 
good, you would have placed a check 
on that malignant spirit of ambition 
which has worked so much evil— you 
would have no Governor so great that 
you could not control him, none who 
might make war when he pleased; 
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war and annexation would be greatly 
checked, if not entirely prevented; and 
I do in my conscience believe you 
would have laid the foundation for a 
better and more permanent form of 
government for India than has ever 
obtained since it came under the rule 
of England 

But how long does England propose 
to govern India i Nobody answers that 
question, and nobody can answer it 
Be it 50, or 100, or 500 years, does any 
man with the smallest glimmenng of 
common sense belie\c that so gieat 
a country, with its twenty different 
nations and its twenty languages, can 
evci be bound up and consolidated into 
one compact and enduring empne/ 
I believe such a thing to be utteilv 
impossible We must fail in the attempt 
if evei we make it, and we aie bound 
to look into the futuie with reference 
to that point The Presidency of Ma¬ 
dras, for instance, having its own Go¬ 
vernment, would in fifty years become 
one compact State, and every part of 
the Picsidency would look to the city 
of Madras as its capital, and to the 
Government of Madras as its ruling 
power If that weie to go on for a cen¬ 
tury or more, there would be five or six 
Presidencies of India built up into so 
many compact States, and if at any 
fifture period the sovereignty of Eng¬ 
land should be withdrawn, we should 
lea\e so many Piesidencies built up and 
fnmly compacted together, each able to 
support its own independence and its 
own Government, and we should be 
able to say we had not left the country 
a prey to that anarchy and discord 
which I believe to be inevitable if we 
insist on holding tho-,e vast terntones 
with the idea of building them up into 
one great empire But I am obliged to 
admit that mere machinery is not suf¬ 
ficient in this case, cither w ith lespect 
to my own scheme 01 to that of the 
noble loid (Lord Stanley) We want 
something else than mere clerks, sta¬ 
tionery, despatches, and so forth We 
want what I shall designate as a new 
feeling in England, and an entirely new 


policy in India We must in future have 
India governed, not for a handful of 
Englishmen, not for that Civil Service 
whose praises are so constantly sounded 
in this House. You may govern India, 
if you like, for the good of England, 
but the good of England must come 
through the channels of the good of 
India There are but two modes of 
gaming anything by our connection 
with India The one is by plundering 
the people of India, and the other by 
trading with them I piefer to do it by 
trading with them. But in order that 
England may become lich by trading 
with India, India itself must become 
nch, and India can only become rich 
through the honest administration of 
justice and through entne secuiity of 
life and piopeity 

Now, as to this new policv, I will 
tell the House w r hat I think the Prime 
Ministei should do lie ought, I think, 
always to choose for his lhesident of 
the Board of Control or his Secretary 
of State for India, a man who cannot 
be excelled by any other man in his 
Cabinet, or in his party, for capacity, 
for honesty, for attention to his duties, 
and foi knowledge adapted to the parti¬ 
cular office to w'hich he is appointed 
If any Pnme Minister appoint an in¬ 
efficient man to such an office, he w ill 
lie a traitor to the Thione of England 
That officer, appointed foi the qualities 
I ha\e just indicated, should, with eqyal 
sciupulousness and conscientiousness, 
make the appointments, whether of the 
Governoi-Geneial, or (should that office 
! be abolished) of the Governors of the 
Piesidencies of India Those appoint¬ 
ments should not be rewaids fi>r old 
men simply because such men have 
done good service when in their prime, 
nor should they be lewards for mere 
paity service, but they should be 
appointments given under a feeling that 
inteiests of the very highest moment, 
connected with this country, depend on 
those great offices m India being pro¬ 
pel ly filled The same principles should 
run throughout the whole system of 
government, for, unless there be a very 
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high degree of virtue in ail these 
appointments, and unless our great ob¬ 
ject be to govern India well and to 
exalt the name of England m the e>es 
of the whole Native population, all 
that we have recourse to in the 'way 
of machinery will be of \ery httle use 
indeed 

I admit that this is a great work, 
I admit, also, that the further 1 go into 
the consuleiation of this question, the 
moie l feel that it is too laige for me 
to grapple with, and that everv step 
we take 111 it should be taken as if 
we were men walking m the daik We 
have, howcvei, ceitain gicat principles 
to guide us, and b> then light wt may 
make steps in advance, if not fast, at 
any late cine Hut we start fiom an 
unfortunate positicn We start fiom 
a platform ot conquest by foice of arms 
extending o\ei a bundled \tais Thcie 
is nothing m the woild woisc than the 
soit of foundation fiom which we stall 
The greatest genius who his shed lustie 
on the liteiature of this countiy has 
said, ‘Theic is no suie foundation set 
on bloodand it may be our unhappy 
fate, m Teg ml to India to demons 10 tc 
tne truth of that saying \\ e aie alw i>s 
subjugators, and we must be Mewed 
with hatied and suspicion T ,ay wc 
must look at the tiling as it is, if w r e are 
to see oui exact position, what mu dul> 
is, and what chance iheic is of oui 
retaining India and of governing it for 
the advantage of its people Our diffi¬ 
culties have lxen enormously increased 
by the revolt The people of India have 
only seen England in its woist form 
in that country They have seen it in 
its military power, Us exclusive Civil 
Service, and in the supremacy of a 
handful of foreigneis W hen Natives of 
India come to this country, they aie 
delighted with England and with Eng¬ 
lishmen They find themselves treated 
with a kindness, a consideration, a re¬ 
spect, to which they were wholly 
strangers in their own country, and 
they cannot understand how it is that 
men who are so just, so attentive to 
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appear to them in a different character 
in India I remember that the Hon, 
Frederic Shore, who wrote some thiity 
years since, stated, in his able and 
instructive book, that even m his time 
the conduct of the English in India 
towaids the Natives w-as less agieeable, 
less kindlv, less just than it had been in 
former )ears, and m 1853, befoie the 
Committee presided ovei bv the lion 
Member foi Huntingdon (Mr T Baling), 
evidence was given that the feeling 
between the luleis and the mlcd m 
India was becoming every yeai less like 
what could be desned It was only the 
othei day thcie appeared m a letter of 
The Times' coriespondcnt an anecdote 
which illusliales what 1 am saying, and 
which I feel it neccssaiy to itad to the 
House Mi Russell, of The Times, says*— 

‘ I went off to breakfast m a sirall 
mosque, which has been turned into a 
s alii a manger by some officers stat oned 
here, and I to.ilcss 1 should have eaten 
with more salistaction had I not seen, ts I 
entered the enclosure ot the mosque, a 
native badly wounded on a charpoy, by 
whnh was sitting a woman in deep 
affliction The explanation given of this 

scene was, that “- [the name of the 

Fnglishman was left blank] had been 
licking two ot his bearers (or servants), 
and had nearly murdered them ” This 
was one of the servants, and, without 
knowing or caring to know the causes of 
such chastisement, I cannot but express 
my disgust at the severity—to call it by 
no harsher name—of some of our fellow- 
countrymen towards their domestics.' 

The leading of that paragraph gave 
me extreme pain. People may fancy 
that this docs not mattei much , but l 
say it matters very much Undei any 
system of government you will have 
Englishmen scattered all over India, 
and conduct like that I have just de¬ 
scribed, in any district, must create ill 
feeling towards England, to youi rule, 
to your supremacy, and when that 
feeling has become sufficiently extensive, 
any little accident may give fire to the 
tram- and vou mav have calamities 
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re or less serious, such as we have 
1 during the last twelve months, 
u must change all this if you mean 
keep India I do not now make any 
nment upon the mode in which this 
intry has been put into possession of 
lia. 1 accept that possession as a 
t There we are, we do not know 
w to leave it, and therefore let us see 
we know how to govern it It is 
problem such as, perhaps, no other 
tion has had to solve Let us see 
lether there is enough of intelligence 
d virtue m England to solve the diffi- 
lty In the hrst place, then, I say, 
t us abandon all that system of 
lumny against the Natives of India 
hich has lately prevailed Had that 
iople not been docile, the most go- 
;rnable race in the woild, how could 
au have maintained your power foi 
30 years? Are they not industrious, 
re they not intelligent, are they not— 
pon the evidence of the most distm- 
uished men the Indian Service ever 
iroduced—endowed with many qualities 
yhich make them lespected by all Eng- 
ishmen who mix with them? I have 
leard that from many men of the widest 
■xperience, and have read the same m 
he works of some of the best wnteis 
ipon India Then let us not have 
hese constant calumnies against such a 
people Even now theic are men who 
jo about the country speaking as if 
>uch things had never been conti a- 
heted, and talking of mutilations and 
atrocities committed in India The less 
we say about atrocities the better 
Great political tumults are, I fcai 
never bioiigl\t about or subdued with¬ 
out grievous acts on both sides deeply 
to be regretted. At least, we are m the 
position of invaders and conquerors— 
they are in the position of the invaded 
and the conquered Whether I were a 
native of India, or of England, or of 
any other country, I would not the less 
assert the great distinction between 
their position and ours m that country, 
and I would not permit any man m my 
presence, without rebuke, to indulge 
m. the calumnies and expressions of 


contempt which I have recently heard 
poured forth without measure upon the 
whole population of India. 

There is one other point to which 
I wish to address myself before I sit 
down, and in touching upon it 1 address 
myself especially to the noble Lord 
(Lord Stanley) and his colleagues in the 
Government If I had the responsibility 
of administering the affairs of India, 
there are certain things I would do 
I would, immediately after this Bill 
passes, issue a Proclamation in India 
which should reach every subject of 
the Bntish Crown m that country, and 
be heard of in the territones of every 
Indian Prince or Rajah I would offer 
a general amnesty It is all very well 
to talk of issuing an amnesty to all who 
have done nothing, but who is them, 
that has done nothing in such a state ot 
affans as has prevailed dunng the past 
twelve months? If you pursue your 
vengeance until you have rooted out 
and destroyed every one of those sol¬ 
diers who have revolted, when will your 
labour cease? If you aic to punish 
eveiy non-military Native of India who 
has given a piece of biead or a cup 
of water to a revolted trooper, how 
many Natives will escape your punish¬ 
ment and your vengeance? 1 would 
have a general amnesty, which should 
be put forth as the first great act done 
directly by the Queen of England in 
the exercise of Sovereign power ovef 
the territones of India In this Pro¬ 
clamation 1 would piomise to the Na¬ 
tives of India a security for their pn> 
perty as complete as we have here a t 
home, and I would put an end to all 
those mischievous and irritating in¬ 
quiries w’hich have been going on for 
years in many parts of India as to the 
title to landed estates, by which you tell 
the people of that countiy that unless 
each man can show' an unimpeachable 
title to his propei ty for ninety years 
you will dispossess him What would 
be the state of things heie if such 
a regulation were adopted? 

1 would also proclaim to the people 
of India that we would hold sacred that 
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right of adoption which has prevailed 
for centuries in that country. It was 
only the other clay that I had laid before 
me the case of a Native Prince who has 
been most faithful to England during 
these latter trials When he came to 
the throne at ten years of age he was 
made to sign a document, by which he 
agreed that if he had no children his 
terntones should be at the disposal of 
the British Government, or what was 
called the paramount power. He has 
been married, he has had one son and 
two 01 thiee daughter, but within the 
last few weeks his only son has died 
Thee is gnef in the palace, and theie 
is consteination among the people, for 
the fact of this agi cement entered into 
bv the boy of Un years old is well 
known to all the inhabitants of the 
country Rcpiescntations have alieady 

Ken made to this countiy m the hope 
that the Go\eminent will canul th 
agreement, and allow the people of 
tint Slate to know tint the right ot 
adoption would not he l Ken fiom their 
Pimce in case be should have no other 
son Ix:t the Goveiniv nt do that and 
theie is not a comei of India into vvh.ch 
that intelligence would not peuctiaie 
with the lapidity of lightning And 
would not that calm the anxiet.es of 
many of those independent Punecs and 
Rajahs who are only afiaid that when 
these lioubks m over, the English 
(jitvunmeiit will lecommence that sys- 
tem of annex it 1011 out of which I 
believe all thesi tumbles have ansen? 

1 would tell hem also in that Tiocla- 
mat.on, tha’ while the people of Eng¬ 
land hold that ’hen own, the Chustian 
ichgion, is tiue md the best foi man¬ 
kind, yet that it is consistent with that 
religion that they who piofcss it should 
hold inviolable the lights of conscience 
and the rights of religion in others I 
would show, that whatever violent, over- 
zealous, and fanatical men may have 
said in this country, the Parliament of 
England, the Ministers of the Queen, 
and the Queen herself, are resolved that 
upon this point no kind of wrong should 
be done to the millions who profess 
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the religions held to be true in India. 
I would do another thing I would es¬ 
tablish a Court of Appeal, the Judges of 
which should be Judges of the highest 
character m India, for the settlement of 
those many disputes which have ansen 
betw'een the Government of India and 
its subjects, some Native and some 
European I would not sufler these 
questions to come upon the floor of this 
House I would not forbid them by 
statute, but l would establish a Court 
which should render it unnecessary for 
anv man in India to cross the ocean to 
seek for that justice which he would 
then be able to get in his own country 
without coiruption or seciet bargain. 
r l hen 1 would cariy out the pioposition 
which the noble Loid has ru ale to¬ 
night, and winch the right lion Gentle¬ 
man the Cluncelloi of the Exchequer 
made when he mtioduced Ins Bill, that 
a Commission should be issued to m- 
quue into the question of finance I 
would have oilier commissions, one for 
each Piesidency, and 1 would tell the 
people of India that there should be a 
sec 1 clung inquiry into then grievances, 
and that it was the interest and the will 
of the Queen of England that those 
gnevancts should be icdiessed 

Now, peihaps 1 may be told that I 
am pioposing stiange things, quite out 
of the oidinary loutine of government. 
1 admit it We aie in a position that 
necessitates something out of the ordi¬ 
nary loutine There aie positions and 
times in ihe histoiy of every counti), as 
in the lives of individuals, when coinage 
and action aie absolute salvation, and 
now the Crown of England, acting by 
the advice of the responsible Ministers, 
must, in my opinion, have recourse to 
a gicat and unusual measure 111 order 
to allay the anxieties which prevail 
tlnoughout the whole of India The 
people of India do not like us, but they 
scaicely know where to turn if we left 
them They aie sheep literally without 
a shepherd They are people whom 
you have subdued, and who have the 
highest and strongest claims upon you 
—claims which you cannot forget— 
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claims which, if you do not act upoif, 
you may rely upon it that, if there be a 
judgment for nations—as I believe there 
is—as for individuals, our children in 
no distant generation must pay the 
penalty which we have purchased by 
neglecting our duty to the populations 
of India 

I have now stated my views and 
opinions on this question, not at all m 
a manner, I feel, equal to the question 
itself I have felt the difficulty in 
thinking of it, X feel the difficulty in 
speaking of it—for there is far moie m 
it and about it than any man, however 
much lie may be accustomed to think 
upon political questions, and to discuss 
them, can compnse at all within the 
compass of a speech of ordinary length 
1 nave descnbed the measures which I 
would at once adopt foi the purpose of 
soothing the agitation which .now dis¬ 
turbs and menaces every pait of India, 
and of inviting the submission of those 
who aie now m arms against you 
Now I believe—I speak m the most 
peifeet honesty—I believe that the an¬ 
nouncement of these mcasuics would 
avail more in lestomig tunnquillity than 
the pi cs»encc of an additional anny, and 
I believe that then full and honest 
adoption would enable >ou to retain 
youi powei in India I have sketched 
the foim of government which I would 


establish in India and at home, with 
the view of securing peifect responsi¬ 
bility and an enlightened administra¬ 
tion I admit that these things can 
only be obtained in dcgiee, but I am 
convinced that a Government such as 
that which I have sketched woulel be 
fiee fiom most of the errois and the 
vices that have maiked and marred 
your past career in India I have 
given much study to this great and 
solemn question I entreat the XIouse 
to study it not only now, during the 
passing of this Bill, blit aftei the 
bession is over, and till vve meet again 
next year, when m all piobability theie 
must be fuither legislation upon this 
great subject, for 1 believe that upon 
this question depends very much, for 
good or foi evil, the future of this 
country of which vve aie citizens, and 
which wc all regald and love so much. 
You have lud enough ot militaiy repu¬ 
tation on hast cm fields, jou have 
gatheicd laige haivests of that com¬ 
modity, be it valuable 01 be it worth¬ 
less I invite >ou to something 
better, and lughci, and holiei than 
that , I invite you to a gloiy not 
* fanned by conquest's crimson wing,’ 
but based upon the solid and lasting 
benefits wduch I believe the Pailiament 
of England can, if it will, confer upon 
the countless populations of India. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, MAY 20, 1858. 

From Hansard. 

A despatch of Lord Fllenborough, the President of the Board of Control, to Lord 
Canning, the Governor-General ot India, had been laid before the two Houses This 
document severJy censured the Governor-Generals policy m dealing with the 
talookdars of Oude Immediate advantage was taken of this document by the 
Opposition, and on the loth of May Mr Cardwell gave notice in the Commons of 
a motion condemnatory of Lord tllenborough's despatch Lord Ellenborough 
retired from the Government On May 14, however, Mr Cardwell brought 
forward his motion in the House of Commons, but, after a lengthened debate, 
consented to withdraw it, at the earnest entreaty of many from his own side of 
the House ] 

I am afmul I shall haidlv be aide 'o put to him on the subject of Lord 

take pari in this discussion m a manni' Canning’s Pioclamation 1 had spoken 

becoming the magnitude ot the question two or three weeks betore the date of 

before us, and m any degree m accord- that question to the hon Gentleman, 

ance with the long anxiety which I because 1 had been informed by a re- 
have felt in regard to Indian affairs, spected friend of mine, Mr Dickinson, 

but I happen to liau been unfoi tunately the hon secretai) of the India Reform 

and accidentally a good deal mixed up Society, who has very gieat infoimation 

with these matters, and my name has 1 on Indian affairs, that he had received 
frequently been mentioned m the course communications to the effect that some 

of debate, not only m this but in the Proclamation of this chaiacter was in 

othei House of Parliament, and I am pi eparation and was about to be issued, 

unwilling, theiefore, to vote without I spoke to the hon Member with regaid 

expressing my opinion upon the matter to that rcpoit, and he told me that he 

undei discussion First, I may be al- had received no communication which 

lowed to explain that I think almost enabled him to give me any information 

everything that has been said and on the subject 1 then intimated to 

imagined with regard to the part that I him that in case there was anything 
have had in bringing on this discussion of the kind I should certainly put a 

has been altogether erioneous, and has question to the Government respecting 

no foundation whatever There was no it This was three weeks before the 

arrangement between the hon Gentle- date of my question Well, I read the 

man the Secretary of the Board of Proclamation m The Times newspaper, 

Control and myself with regard to the the same day that every one else read 

Question that I thought it my duty to it, and I came down to the House, not 
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having seen the hon Gentleman in the 
meantime I met my hon Fnend the 
Member for Stockport (Mr J. B, Smith) 
in Westminster Hall, and he told me 
that having read the despatch, and 
knowing my intention with regard to 
it, he, having met the hon Gentleman 
(Mr Baillie) that evening, said to him 
he had no doubt that when I came 
down to the House I should put a 
uestion respecting it When I came 
own I put a question and received an 
answer. both question and answer are 
before the House and the country But 
1 confess 1 did not anticipate that we 
shouldTose a week from the discussion 
of the Indian Resolutions on account of 
the question which I then asked the 
hon Gentleimn the Secretary to the 
Board of Control. 

Now, Sir, with respect to the question 
before the House, 1 should have been 
content to let it end when tKe hon and 
learned Gentleman the Solicitor-Geneial 
sat down I think. Sir, the House 
might have come to a vote when the 
Solicitor-General finished his speech 1 
could not but compare that speech with 
the speech of the right hon Gentleman 
who moved the Resolution now before 
the House I thought the right hon 
Gentleman raked together a great many 
small things to make up a gi eat case It 
appealed to me that he spoke as if his 
manner indicated that he was not per¬ 
fectly satisfied with the course he was 
ursuing I think he failed to stimulate 
lmself with the idea that he was per¬ 
forming a great public duty, for if he 
had been impressed with that idea I 
think his subject would have enabled 
him to deliver a more lively and im¬ 
pressive speech than that which he has 
made But, Sir, I believe that every 
one will admit that the speech of the 
Solicitor-General was charactensed by 
the closest logic and the most complete 
and exhaustive aigument There is 
scarcely a Gentleman with whom I have 
spoken with regard to that speech who 
does not admit that the hon and learned 
Gentleman has seemed to have taken up 
the whole question, and to have given a 


complete answer to all senous charges 
brought against the Government 

This Motion is an important one m 
two aspects First of all as respects 
the interests of parties at home—which 
some people, probably, think the more 
important of the interests concerned, 
and, secondly, as respects the effect 
which will be produced in India when 
this discussion, with the vote at which 
we arrive, reaches that country and is 
read there The princes, the rajahs, and 
intelligent landholdei s, whether under 
the English Government or independent, 
will know very little about what we 
understand by paity , and any cabal or 
political conspiracy here will have no 
influence on them They know little of 
the persons who conduct and take a part 
m the debate in this House, and the 
‘loud cheeis’ which they will read of in 
oui discussions will be almost nothing 
to them The question to them will be, 
What is the opinion of the Parliament of 
England as to the policy announced to 
India in the Proclamation ? 

Now, Sir, I complain of the right 
hon Gentleman, and I think the House 
has reason to complain, that in his 
Resolution he endeavours to evade the 
real point of discussion The noble 
Lord who has just sat down (Viscount 
Goderich) says he will not meet this 
matter in any such indirect manner as 
that proposed by the Amendment of 
the hon Member for Swansea (Mr 
Dillwyn), but what can be less direct 
than the issue offeied by the Resolution 
of the right hon Gentleman the Mem¬ 
ber for Oxford ’ t This is proved by the 
fact that, throughout the course of this 
discussion, every senous argument and 
every serious expression has had refer¬ 
ence to the character of the Proclama¬ 
tion, and not to those little matters 
which are mixed up in this Resolution. 
Nobody, I believe, defends the Procla¬ 
mation in the light in which it is viewed 
by the Government, and censured by 
the Government All that has been 
done is an endeavour to show that it is 
not rightly understood by those who 
censure it as announcing a policy of 
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confiscation In fact, m endeavouring to 
defend it, hon Members insist that it 
does not mean something which it says 
it does mean and which if any of us 
understand the English language it 
assuredly does mean The right hon 
Gentleman asks us to do that which I 
think is an absolute impossibility He 
wants us to condemn the censure, and 
wishes at the same time—and I give him 
credit for this — that we should pro¬ 
nounce no approval of the thing cen¬ 
sured I do not think the right hon 
Gentleman, though unfortunately he has 
been led into this movement, wishes the 
House to pronounce an opinion in 
favour of confiscation I do not believe 
that any Member of this House asks us 
to come to a condition m such a wav 
as that oui decision shall be an app oval 
of that which the Government has con¬ 
demned in the despatch But if we 
affirm the Resolution of the nght hon 
Gentleman, how is it possible foi the 
people of India to understand our deci¬ 
sion jn any other sense than as an ap¬ 
proval of the policy of Loul Canning’s 
Proclamation 9 With regard to the 
publication of the Go\eminent dis¬ 
patch, it is not a little lemukable how 
men turn round and object to what they 
formerly w r ere so loud in demanding 
On this side of the House it has been 
the commonest thing to hear hon 
Gentlemen say that ill this secrecy on 
the part of the Foieign Office and the 
Board of Control is a cause of the 
greatest mischief Assume for a moment 
that the publication of this despatch was 
injudicious — afiti all, it was no high 
crime and misdt meanour We on this 
side of the House, and hon Gentlemen 
below r the gangway, ought to look with 
kindness on this, failing, which, if a 
failing, leans to virtue’s side Then, Sir, 
with regard to the language of the des¬ 
patch, I do not know of any Govern¬ 
ment or Minister who would not be open 
to censure if we chose to take up every 
word in a despatch A man of firmer 
texture, of stronger impulse, and more 
indignant feelings will, on certain occa¬ 
sions, write m stronger terms than other 


men—and I confess I like those men 
best who write and speak so that you can 
really understand them Now I say that 
the pioposition before the House is a 
disingenuous one. It attempts to lead 
the blouse into a very unfortunate 
dilemma I think that no judicial mind 
—seeing that the result of a decision in 
fax our of this Resolution will be the 
establishment of the policy of the Pro¬ 
clamation—will fail to be convinced 
that we ought not tu arnve at such a 
decision without gieat hesitation, and 
that we cannot do so without pioduung 
a vei > mjui ions effect on the minds of the 
people oi India 

\\ c now come to w hat all parties adnwt 
to be the real question the Proclama¬ 
tion and the policy oi confiscation 
announced in it Theie aie certain 
matte)s which 1 undeistand all Sides of 
the House to be agieed on 1 hey agree 
with the Government and the East India 
Company that the people of Oude aie 
enemies but that they are not rebels 
[Cues of ‘Yes, yes!’—‘No, nol'J I 
thought the suppoiteis of the Resolution 
of the nght lion Gentleman the Member 
for Oxfoid told us that if the Govern¬ 
ment had wiitten a judicious despatch 
like that of the East India Company, 
they would have applauded and not 
censuied it \\ ell, the East India Dt- 
rectois—and they are likely to know, for 
they were connected with the com¬ 
mission of the Act that bi ought this 
distui bance in Oude upon us -say that 
the people of Oude are not rebels , that 
they aie not to be treated as rebels, but 
as enemies If so, the Government hav< 
a right to treat them accoidmg to thos< 
rules which are observed by nation 1 
which are at war with each other Wil 
the House accept that proposition 
[‘ No, no !’—‘ Yes, yes !’J Well, if hoc 
Gentlemen on this side will not accept it 
I hope the noble Lord the Member fo 
the West Riding (Viscount Godench 
will not include them amongst those wh 
are in favour of clemency I arti quit 
sure the people of England will accef 
that definition—that civdised Europe wi 
accept it, and that history —histor 
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which will record our proceedings this 
night, and our vote on tins Resolution— 
will accept it. Sir, I do not see how any 
one claiming to be an Englishman or a 
Christian can by any possibility escape 
from condemning the policy of this Pro¬ 
clamation 

I now come—and on that point I will 
be as brief as possible—to the question. 
What is the meaning of confiscating the 
proprietary rights in the soil ? We have 
heard from a noble Lord m ‘another 
place,’ and it has been stated m the 
course of the debate here, that this 
sentence of confiscation refers only to 
certain unpleasant persons who are 
called talookdars, who are barons and 
robber chiefs and oppressors of the 
people This is by no means the first 
time that, after a great wrong has been 
committed, the wrong-doer has at¬ 
tempted to injure by calumny those 
upon whom the wrong has been in¬ 
flicted Lord Shaftesbury, who is a sort 
of leader in this gieat war, has told the 
world that this lhoclamation refeis only 
to 600 persons in the kingdom of Oude 

The kingdom of Oude has about five 
millions of people, or one-sixth of the 
population of the United Kingdom 
Applied to the United Kingdom in the 
same rate of the population it would 
apply to 3,600 persons Now, m both 
Houses of Parliament there are proba¬ 
bly 700 landed proprietors It would, 
therefore, be an edict of confiscation to 
the landed proprietors of the United 
Kingdom equal to five times all the 
landed proprietors m both Houses of 
Parliament An hon Gentleman says 
I am all wrong in my figures I shall 
be glad to hear his figures afterwards 
But that is not the fact; but if it were 
the fact, it would amount not to a 
political, but to an entire social revolu¬ 
tion in this country. And surely, when 
you live m a country where you have, 
as m Scotland, a great province under 
one Member of the House of Lords, and 
seventy or eighty miles of territory 
under another, and where you have 
Dukes of Bedford and Dukes of Devon¬ 
shire, as in England—surely, I say, we 


ought to be a little careful, at any rate, 
that we do not overturn, without just 
cause, the proprietary rights of the 
great talookdars and landowners m 
India. It is a known fact, which any¬ 
body may ascertain by referring to 
books which have been written, and to 
witnesses who cannot be mistaken, that 
this edict would apply to more than 
40,000 landowners in the kingdom of 
Oude And what is it that is meant 
by these proprietary rights ? We must 
see what I-, the general course of the 
policy of our government m India If 
you sweep away all proprietary rights in 
the kingdom of Oude you will have this 
result—that there will be nobody con¬ 
nected with the land but the Govern¬ 
ment of India and the humble cultivator 
who tills the soil And you will have 
this further result, that the whole pro¬ 
duce of the land of Oude and of the 
industry of its people will be divided 
into two most unequal poitions, the 
laiger share will go to the Govern¬ 
ment in the shape of tax, and the 
smaller share, which will be a handful 
of rice per day, will go to the cultivator 
of the soil Now, this is the Indian 
system It is the grand theory of the 
civilians, under whose advice, I very 
much feai, Lord Canning has unfortu¬ 
nately acted, and you will find in many 
paits of India, especially in the Presi¬ 
dency of Madras, that the population 
consists entirely of the class of chltiva- 
tois, and that the Government stands 
over them with a screw which is per¬ 
petually turned, leaving the handful of 
rice per day to the ryot or the cultiva¬ 
tor, and pouring all the rest of the pro¬ 
duce of the soil into the Exchequer of 
the East India Company Now, I be¬ 
lieve that this Proclamation sanctions 
this policy, and I believe further that 
the Resolution which the right hon 
Gentleman asks the House to adopt, 
sanctions this Proclamation, that it 
will be so read in India, and that what¬ 
ever may be the influence, unfortunate as 
I believe it will be, of the Proclamation 
itself, when it is known throughout 
India that this—the highest court of 
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appeal—has pronounced in favour of 
Lord Canning’s policy, it will be one of 
the most unfortunate declarations that 
ever went foith from the Parliament 
of this country to the people of that 
empire 

Let me then for one minute—and it 
shall be but for one minute—ask the 
attention of the House to our pecuniary 
dealings with Oude A fuend of mine 
has extracted fiom a book on this sub¬ 
ject two 01 three facts which 1 should 
like to state to the House, as we aie 
now considering the policy of England 
towards that afflicted country It is 
stated that, undei the government of 
V\arren Hastings, to the arrival of 
Lord Cornwallis in 1 786, the East India 
Company obtained from the kingdom of 
Oude, and therefore from the Exchequer 
of the people of Oude, the sum of 
9,252,000/ , under Lord Cornwallis, 
4,290,000/ , under Lord Teignmoulh, 
1,280,000/ , under Lord VVellesley, 
10,358,000/ 'I his includes, I ought to 
obseive, the Doab, taken in 1801 in lieu 
of subsidy, the annual r evenue of that 
district being 1 352,000/ ( onungdown 
to the>ear 1814, there wa~> a loan of a 
million, in 1S15 a loan of a million, 
m 1825 a loan of a million, in 1826 a 
loan of a million, m 1829 a loan of 
625,000/ , and in 1838 a loan of 
1,700,000/ Some of these sums, the 
House will observe, are loans, and in one 
case the loan was repaid by a poition of 
territory which the Company, in a very 
few years un< er an excuse which I 
snould not hk' to justify, re-annexed to 
themselves and theiefore the debt was 
virtually never lepaid The whole of 
these sums comes to 31,500,000/ , m 
addition to w'hich Oude has paid vast 
sums m salaries, pensions, and emolu¬ 
ments of every kind to servants of the 
Company engaged in the service of the 
Government of Oude 
I am not going further into detail 
with regard to that matter, but I say 
that the history of our connection with 
the country, whose interests we are now 
discussing, is of a nature that ought to 
make us pause before we consent to any 


measure that shall fill up the cup of 
injury which we have offered to the lips 
of that people After this, two years 
ago, we deposed the Sovereign of Oude. 
Everything that he had was seized— 
much of it was sold Indignities were 
offered to his family Their rum was 
accomplished, though they w'ere the 
governors of that kingdom Some hon. 
Gentleman, speaking on this side of the 
House, has tried to peisuade the House 
that this confiscation policy only intends 
that w e should receive the taxes of Oude. 
But that is altogether a delusion That 
is a statement so absuid that I am 
astonished that any one, even of tlw»se 
that support the Resolution, should offer 
it to the House In 1856, when you 
dethroned the King of Oude, you 
stepped into his place, and became the 
recipient of all the legitimate national 
taxes of the kingdom of Oude, and 
now, having seized the 500,000/ a-year, 
the revenue of that country, after a 
solemn treaty wh'ch contained a clause 
that if there were a surplus of revenue 
it should be paid to the credit of the 
kingdom of Oude, after having applied 
that surplus, contrary to the clause of 
that treaty, to the general purposes of 
India, you now step in and you descend 
btlow the King, to every talookdar, to 
every landowner, large or small, to 
every man who has piopnetary rights 
in the soil, to every man, the smallest 
and humblest capitalist who cultivates 
the soil— to every one of these you say 
in language that cannot be mistaken— 

4 Come down from the independence 
and dignity you have held As we have 
done in other provinces of India we 
shall do here 1 wo-thirds of you have 
not been mixed up in this war, but in 
this general confiscation the innocent 
must suffer with the guilty, for such is 
the misfortune of war, and such is the 
penalty which we shall inflict upon you ' 
bir, if this Proclamation be not a Pro¬ 
clamation of unheard-of severity, how 
comes it that so many persons have 
protested against it? Does any man 
believe that the noble Lord the Member 
for the West Riding (Viscount Godench) 
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understands this Proclamation better 
than the high military authorities who 
have so long known India? Does he 
suppose that the House of Commons 
will take his authority upon a matter of 
this kind in preference to the authonty 
of the whole united press of India ? 
[' Oh ! oh ’'] Well, I dare say that 
non Members who cry * Oh! * have not 
read the newspapers of India upon the 
subject Some of them uphold it be¬ 
cause they say that at one fell swoop it 
has done that which it took us twenty 
years_to do in other districts of India, 
and destroys every man who could 
influence the people against the British 
Government. Others say that it is a 
Proclamation of such a character that 
it must cause ‘ war to the knife ’ against 
the English, and that the Governor- 
General who issued such a Pioclamation 
should have been prepared with a new 
army at his back that he might have 
power to enforce it 

The learned Gentleman the Attorney- 
General for Ireland referred in his 
speech the other night to what had 
been said by the hon and learned Mem¬ 
ber for Devonport (Sir E Perry) on the 
occasion of a question that I had put 
some two or three weeks ago Now I 
call the House to witness whether when 
I put the question which brought out 
this despatch, and when the right hon 
Gentleman the Chancellor of the Ex¬ 
chequer rose in his place and gave the 
answer that with respect to the policy 
of confiscation—for that is the only 
thing there is any dispute about m the 
Proclamation — the Government dis¬ 
avowed it m every sense—I call the 
House to witness whether every Gentle¬ 
man present in this part of the House 
did not cheer that sentiment Of course, 
every man cheered it They would not 
have been men; they would not have 
been Englishmen, they would not have 
been legislators ; they would have been 
men who had never heard of what was 
just and nght, if every instinct within 
them, at the instant they heard the 
declaration of the Government, did not 
compel them to an enthusiastic assent. 


And it was only when the fatal influ¬ 
ence of paity, and the aits which party 
knows how to employ, weie put m 
motion, that hon Gentlemen began to 
discover that there was something 
serious and something dangerous in this 
memorable despatch Now, I would 
ask the House this question—are we 
prepared to sanction the policy of that 
despatch ? 

I am very sorry that I have not 
done what only occurred to me after 
this debate commenced, and after the 
Amendment was pioposed, or I should 
have pioposed another Amendment to 
the House that went expressly upon 
that point, because— and I speak it 
without the smallest refeience to the 
influence which it may have on any 
party m this House—I think it of the 
veiy highest consequence that, whatever 
decision we come to, it should be liable 
to no misinterpietation when it arrives 
m India Then, Sir, we have been 
treated to a good deal of eloquence 
upon the manner of the despatch, and 
with regard to that I must say a woid 
or two The noble Lord the Member 
for London, who sits below me, has, 
I think, fallen into the error of most of 
the speakers in favour of the Resolution; 
that is, of tieating some of the outside 
circumstances of the case as if they were 
the case itself I do not think, howe\er, 
that he staled theie was a woid in the 
despatch which was not true, although 
he did expiess what I thought was 
rather an unmoral sentiment for so 
eminent a statesman r l he noble Lord 
told us that after a cume had been com¬ 
mitted, men in office were never to let 
it be known or suspected that they 
thought it was a crime [Lord John 
Russell ‘ The hon. Gentleman is mis¬ 
taken, I never said anything of the 
kind *] I did not hear it myself, but I 
read it, and many of my friends came to 
the same conclusion [‘ Oh! oh »*] Well, 

I understand, then, that he did not say 
it, but what he did say was, that there 
was a great deal of sarcasm and in¬ 
vective in the despatch, and he read 
a passage to show that such was the 
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case But the fact is that a great deal 
depends upon the reading 1 could take 
a despatch of the noble Lord himself 
and read it m a manner that would per¬ 
fectly astonish him He said, if I am 
not mistaken, that if the House v\ ere to 
approve of that despatch as a proper 
despatch, then Lord Canning was not 
fit to occupy the meanest political or 
official situation. Indian despatches 
have, to my mmd, never been very 
gentle. I recollect having lead in Mill's 
History of British India , and in other 
histories also* despatches that have 
been sent from the Piesident of the 
Board of Contiol, the Secret Com¬ 
mittee, and the C ourt of Directors, over 
and over again, .,nd I have thought 
that they weie written in a tone lather 
more authoritative and rather more 
dictatonal than I should ha\e been dis¬ 
posed to write, or than 1 should have 
been pleased to receive It aiose from 
this —that m old times the magnates 
sitting in Leadenhall-stieet were wilting, 
not to Loid Canning and men of that 
altitude, but to merchants and agents 
whom they had sent out who wo< 
entirely dependent upon ’hem, and to 
whom tiny could say just what they 
liked, and for ioo years past, as far as 
I have seen, their despatches have had 
a character lor seventy, and that which 
men call ‘ dictatoml, which I think 
might be very well dispensed with But 
that is a matter which should ceitainly 
be taken into consideration, when a 
large portion o r this House are disposed 
not onlv to cen ute Loid Ellenborough, 
but to oveiturn the Government, be¬ 
cause a despatch is not wntten precisely 
in those gentle terms which some lion 
Gentlemen think to be right when 
inditing a letter to a Governor-General 
of India 

There is one other point which I 
must notice, and that is the supposed 
effect of this despatch upon the feelings 
of Lord Canning I am not so intimate 
with Lord Canning as many Members 
of this House, but I have had the 
pleasure of his acquaintance, and have 
always believed that he was one of the 


last men who would knowingly do any¬ 
thing that was inhuman or unjust, and 
that is my opinion now. I think he is 
to be commiserated, as any other man 
would have been who happened to be 
m India at such a time as this, and 
I think we are bound also to take a 
lenient view even of such errors as we 
may think he has committed If I had 
gone to India, or into any service under 
the State, I should expect that theie 
would be a general disposition to give 
me fan play m the exercise of my office, 
and that no sti.ained construction to my 
injury would be put upon anything 
which I did Well, that is the \aew 
which I entertain with legaid to Lord 
Canning I have never uttered a syl¬ 
lable against him in public, although 
I think that some of his acts hove been 
open to great objection, and I am not 
about to say anything against him now 
I would not support a Resolution which 
was intended to damage Lord C anning; 
and I think the hon Member for Swan¬ 
sea (Mr Dillwyn) has not done wrong 
in offering to the House the Amendment 
he has placed befoie us But it is just 
possible that Lord Canning is in the 
midst of circumstances which have ren¬ 
dered it very difficult, perhaps impos¬ 
sible, for him to exercise his own calm 
judgment on the great question which 
forms the subject of this Proclamation. 
I see in that Proclamation not so much 
an emanation from the humane and just 
mmd of Loid Canning, as the offspring 
of that mixture of red tape and ancient 
tradition which is the foundation of the 
policy of the old civilian Council of 
Calcutta But, Sir, if it were a question 
of hurting Lord Canning’s feelings and 
denouncing this Proclamation, I could 
have no hesitation as to the choice 
which I should make A man's private 
and personal feelings are not a matter 
of importance for the House when com¬ 
pared with the vast and permanent in¬ 
terests involved m the dangerous policy 
which we are now discussing And 1 
do not think the right hon Gentleman 
(Mr. Cardwell), the noble Lord the 
Member lor the West Riding (Viscount 
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Godench), and the noble Lord the 
Member for London, have any right to 
throw themselves into somethmg like a 
contortion of agony with regard to the 
manner of this despatch, because, as 
was stated to the House the other night 
by the learned Attorney-General for 
Ireland, they did not tell us much about 
the feelings of another public servant, 
acting on behalf of the Crown at a still 
greater distance from England, when 
last year they gave a vote on the China 
question wduch pronounced a most em¬ 
phatic condemnation on the conduct of 
Sir John Bownng Now, I like fair 
play I would treat Lord Canning as I 
would treat Sir John Bownng, and I 
would treat Sir John Bownng as I 
would treat Lord Canning Do not let 
us have in the service of the State low- 
caste men who may be trampled upon 
at pleasure, and high-caste men whom 
nobody dare criticise 

I said, when I began, lhat this Re¬ 
solution is important in reference to 
something else besides India, that it is 
important with reference to the position 
of parties in this House I would ask 
the attention of the House for a few 
moments to that branch of the subject 
I am afraid— and I hope I am not slan¬ 
dering anybody m saying it—that there 
is quite as much zeal for what is called 
* place ’ as there is foi the good of India 
in the proposition bi ought befoie us 
If that despatch had been published 
three months ago, when we were all 
sitting on that side of the House, it is 
very probable that many Gentlemen 
who now speak against it would have 
thought it a noble despatch, containing 
noble sentiments, expressed in noble 
language But now, Sir, there has been 
for the la§t two months a giowing 
irritation observable, particularly in this 
part of the House There has been a 
feeling which no ingenuity has been 
able to disguise—a fear that if the pre¬ 
sent Government should, by some means 
or other, remain m office over the Ses¬ 
sion, no small difficulty would be found 
in displacing it—lest, like the tree, 
which, when first planted, may be 


easily pulled up, it should by-and-bye 
strike its roots downwards and its 
branches outwards, and after a year or 
two no man would be able to get it out 
of the ground Hon Gentlemen oppo¬ 
site know that I differ very widely from 
them on many public questions, and 
probably at some not distant day they 
may find it out in some act of severe 
hostility, but I put it to the House 
whether, out of doors, the reputation of 
the present Government is not, m many 
respects, better than the last ? Take, 
for instance, the Gentlemen who come 
up from the country on various deputa¬ 
tions to the Ministers—the judgment of 
these deputations, without an exception, 
is m favour of the manner m which 
they have been received by the present 
Ministers, and of the way m which their 
suggestions and requests have been 
treated Now, this may be no great 
matter, and I do not say that it is , but 
I make the observation foi the benefit 
of the Gentlemen who sit on these 
benches, because it is just possible that 
they may some time have to receive 
deputations again Then take their con¬ 
duct in this House ‘Oh, yes,’ hon 
Gentlemen may say, ‘ but they are a 
weak Government, they have not a 
majority and they aie obliged to be 
very civil ’ But what 1 maintain is, 
that every Ministry ought to be very 
civil, and what I am prepared to assert 
is—and I ask every man on this <*ide 
of the House if he does not agree with 
me, for I have heard dozens of them 
say it out of the House—that when the 
late Government were in office civility 
was a thing unknown 

Take another point—for it is worthy 
of consideiation by Gentlemen on this 
side of the House, and I ask hon Gen¬ 
tlemen who sit below the gangway es¬ 
pecially to consider it—look at the 
hentage of trouble with regard to our 
foieign policy which the existing Go¬ 
vernment found on their accession to 
office Three months of what was go¬ 
ing on upon the Conspiracy Bill would 
have landed you on the very verge of 
a war, if not in a war, with France, 
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and that danger has been avoided cer¬ 
tainly by no concession which is inju¬ 
rious to the honour of England Take 
the question which has agitated the 
public mind with regard to Naples I 
am not going into any details, but so 
far as a Government could act, thi*> 
Go\emment appears to have acted with 
judgment I think the noble Lord be¬ 
low me (Lord J Russell) admitted tnat 
himself I did not say that the noble 
Lord said anything against them On 
the contrary, I rejoice to have him with 
me as a witness to ivhat I am stating 
With legard, then, to these questions, 
seeing the dilemma into which the 
foreign affairs of the country were 
brought under the last Administration, 
I think it is but fair, just, and generous 
that Members on this side of the House, 
at least, should take no course which 
wears the colour of faction, for the 
purpose of throwing the present Go¬ 
vernment out of office Whenever I 
join in* a vote to put Gentlemen oppo¬ 
site out of office, it shall be for some¬ 
thing that the country will clearly un¬ 
derstand—something that shall offer a 
chance of good to some portion of the 
British empire — something that shall 
offer a chance of advancing distinctly 
the great pi mciples for which we—if 
we are a party at all on this side of the 
House—profess to care 

But there is another reason Not 
only is it feared that hon Gentlemen 
opposite will get firm m their seats, 
but it is also feared that some hon 
Gentlemen near me will get less firm 
in their alhcnce with the right hon 
Gentlemen on this side I have heard 
of mutinous meetings and discussions, 
and of language of the most unpardon¬ 
able character utteied, as Gentlemen 
now say, in the heat of debate. But 
there was something more going on, 
which was traced to a meeting of in¬ 
dependent Members recently held in 
Committee-room No 11, and if a stop 
were not put to it, the powerful ranks 
on these benches might be broken up, 
which, if united, it was believed, would 
storm the Treasury benches and replace 
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the late Government in office. I believe 
it was intended that a desperate effort 
should be made to change the state of 
things here befoie Whitsuntide. That 
was a resolution which had been come 
to long before any one knew anything 
about Lord Ellenborough’s despatch. 
And the present seems to be a con¬ 
venient oppoitunity, inasmuch as it has 
this m its favour, that it appears to 
be defending an absent servant of the 
Crown, that it appears to be teaching 
a lesson to the Government who have 
acted injudiciously in publishing a des¬ 
patch , altogether it has that about it 
which makes it an excellent prefext on 
which hon Gentlemen may ride into 
office Now, I do not speak to Whigs 
in office or to those Gentlemen who 
have been in office and expect to be m 
office again , but 1 should like to say 
w'hat I believe to be tiue to those Gen¬ 
tlemen w'ho call themselves independent 
Members, who come here with no per¬ 
sonal object to serve, not seeking place, 
patronage or favoui, but with an honest 
desire, as far as they are able, to serve 
their countiy as Members of the House 
of Commons If this Resolution be 
earned, it is supposed that the old Go¬ 
vernment, or something very like it, 
will come back again Now, there was 
great discontent with that old Govern¬ 
ment before it went out, yet no pledge 
whatever has been given that its conduct 
will be better or diffeient, no new 
measures have been promised, no new 
policy has been avowed, no new men, 
that I have seen, have been held forth 
to the public very distinctly as likely 
to take high office m the State There 
have been some things which I should 
think Members of this House must 
have felt pain at witnessing There 
are newspapers m the interest of this 
ex-Treasury bench which have, in the 
most unblushing manner, published 
articles emanating from the pen of 
somebody who knew exactly what was 
wanted to be done In the case of a 
gentleman, for example, who was en¬ 
gaged in Committee-room No 11—a 
gentleman whom I need not mention, 
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because the House knows all the cir¬ 
cumstances of this case, but a gentle¬ 
man who took a most prominent part 
m the proceedings in that Committee- 
room—and no one is probably moie 
indignant at what has been done than 
himself—those newspapers have posi¬ 
tively fixed upon and designated him 
for a certain office, if the present Go¬ 
vernment go out and anothu comes 
in , another gentleman who seconded a 
Resolution on that occasion is also held 
up for an office , but they do not state 
exactly what his pi case position is to 
lie, and the glittering bauble of some 
place in the in-coming Government is 
hung up before many lion Gentlemen 
who sit aiound me It is not said, 

‘ It is for you,’ and ‘ It is for you,’ but 
it is hung up dangling before them all, 
and eveiy man is expected to covet that 
glittering bauble 

But this is not all These |ire not the 
only arts whith aie employed Members 
of this House sitting l>elow the gang- , 
way, who have been heie for years— | 
Gentlemen of the most independent 1 
chaiactei—receive flatlcung and beau- j 
tifully engiaved cards to gieat parties ' 
at splendid mansions, and not latei ! 
than Finlay last, of all times, those j 
invitations were scatteicd i( not with a 
moie liberal, no doubt with a much | 
moie discriminating hand than they ; 
ever weie befoie [An lion Member 
‘Absurd 1’] Of couise it is veiy ab- 
suid , thcie is no doubt about that, and 
that is piecisely why I am explaining it I 
to the House Why, Sit, it those cards 
of invitation contained a note with 
them, giving the exact history of what 1 
was leally meant, it would say to hon j 
Gentlemen,' ‘ Sir, we have measured 
your head, and we have gauged your 
soul, and w r e know or believe'—for I 
believe they do not know—‘ we believe 
that your pi maples which >ou came 
into Parliament to support—)our cha- 
ractei in the House—your self-respect 
will go for nothing if you have a miser¬ 
able temptation like this held up before 
you ’ Sir, if we could see them taking 
a course which is said to be taken by 


the celebrated horse-tamer, who appeals, 
as I am told, to the nobler and more 
intelligent instincts of the animal which 
he tames, then I should not complam. 
But they appeal to instincts which every 
honourable mind repudiates, and to as- 
puations which no hon Gentleman on 
this side of the House can for a moment 
admit 

Well, then, if they succeed, what sort 
of a Government shall we have ? I am 
as anxious for a Liberal Government as 
any man in this House, but I cannot 
believe that, in the present position of 
things on this side of the House, a 
I iberal and solid Government can be 
foimed W r e aie told, and the whole 
country has been in a state of expecta¬ 
tion and wonder upon it, that two 
eminent statesmen have actually dined 
together, and I am very glad to hear 
that men engaged in the strife of poli¬ 
tics can dme togethei without personal 
hostility I say nothing of the viands 
that weie eaten 1 say nothing of the 
beveiage that was in the ‘loving cup’ 
that went lound One of our oldest 
and greatest poets has told us that— 

‘ Nepenthe is a drink of soverayne grace * 

lie says that it was devised by the gods 
to subdue contention, and subject the 
passions , but that it was given only to 
the aged and the w ise, w ho w 7 eie pre¬ 
pared by it to take their places with 
ancient heioes in a higher spheie Bpt 
that could not have been the contents 
of the ‘ loving cup’ in tins instance, fot 
these aged statesmen aie still deter¬ 
mined to cling to this woild, and to 
mix, as heretofore, with all the vigour 
and the fire of youth in the turmml and 
contention of public life But does the 
fact of this dinner point to reconcilia¬ 
tion and to a firm and liberal adnnnis- 
tiation? I believe that any such Go¬ 
vernment would be the worst of all 
coalitions X believe that it would be 
built upon insincerity, and I suspect it 
would be of no advantage to the coun¬ 
try. Therefore I am not anxious to see 
such a Government attempted 

I ask the House, then, are they pre- 
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pared to overthrow the existing Govern¬ 
ment on the question which the right 
hon Gentleman has brought Ivefore us 
—a question which he has put m such 
ambiguous terms? Aie they willing 
in ovei throwing that Government to 
avow the policy of this Proclamation 
for India > Are they vv llhng to throw 
the countr) into all the turmoil of a 
general election—a gtneial election it 
a moment when the people are but just 
slow 1> jecovering from the effects of the 
most tiemendous commeicial panic that 
this country ever passed thiough? Are 
they willing to delay all legislation for 
India till next )ear and all legislation 
on the subject ol Parliamentary reform 
till the year after that ? Aie they willing, 
above all, to take the responsibility 
which will attach to them if they avow 
the policy contained 111 this Pioclama- 
tion ? 

I confess, S11, I am terrified for the 
futuie of India when I look at the in¬ 
discriminate slaughter which is now 
going on there I have seen a letter, 
written, I believe, by a missionary, lately 
inserted in a rnO'.t respectable weekly 
nevvspaptr published in London, in 
which the waiter estimates that 10,000 
men have been put to death by hanging 
alone I ask you, whether you q piove 
of having in India such expressions as 
these, which 1 have taken this day from 
a Calcutta newspaper, and which un¬ 
doubtedly you will be held to approve 
if )ou do anything which can be chaiged 
with a confirmation of the tenor of this 
Proclamation Here is an extiact fiom 
The Englishman, which, speaking of the 
men of the disarmed regiments, who 
amount to some 20,000 or 30,000, or 
even 40,000 men, says — 

‘ Inhere is no necessity to bring every 
Sepoy to a court-martui, and convict him 
of mutinous intentions before putting him 
down as guilty We do not advocate ex¬ 
treme or harsh measures, nor are we of 
those who would drench the land with 
blood, but we have no hesitation in 
saying, that, were the Government to 
order the execution of all these Sepoys, 


they would be legally and morally justified 
in doing so. There would be no in¬ 
justice done.* 

Nc injustice would be done! I ask the 
House to consider that these mtn have 
committed no offence, their military 
functions w'eie suspended because it was 
thought they weie likely to be tempted 
to commit an offence, and therefore 
their aims were taken from them , and 
now an Englishman—one of >our own 
countrymen—writing in a newspaper 
published in Calcutta, utters sentiments 
so atrocious as those which 1 have just 
read to the House 1 believe the whole 
of India is now trembling under the 
action of volcanic files, and we shall 
be guilt) of the gieatest iccklessness, 
and I will say of great crime against 
the Monarchy of England, if vve do 
an)thing by which we shall own this 
Pioclamation. 1 am asked on this 
question to oveiturn IIci Majesty’s Go¬ 
vernment The policy adopted by the 
Government on this subject is the policy 
that was cheeied by hon Members on 
this side when it was first announced 
It is a policy of meicy and conciliation 
balse—may I not say?—or blundering 
leaders of this party would induce us, 
contrar) to all our associations and all 
our punciples, to support an opposite 
policy 1 am w tiling to avow' that I am 
in favour of justice and conciliation— 
of the law of justice and of kindness 
Justice and mercy aie the supicmc at¬ 
tributes of the perfection which we call 
Deity, but all men tveiywheie compre¬ 
hend them , there is no speech nor 
language in which their voice is not 
heaid, and they cannot be vainly exer¬ 
cised wrth regard to the docile and in¬ 
telligent millions of India You have 
had the choice. You have tried the 
sword It has broken, it now rests 
broken in your grasp , and you stand 
humbled and rebuked You stand 
humbled and rebuked before the eyes of 
civilised Europe You may have an¬ 
other chance You may, by possibility, 
have another opportunity of governing 
India. If you have, I beseech you to 
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make the best use of it Do not let 
us pursue such a policy as many men 
in India, and some in England, have 
advocated, but which hereafter you 
will have to regret, which can end only, 


as I believe, in something approaching 
to the rum of this country, and which 
must, if it be persisted in, involve our 
name and nation in everlasting dis¬ 
grace 
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From Hansard. 

[On August 1 Sir Charles Wood nude his financial statement on India to the House of 
Commons One of Ins proposals was that the Government should he empowered to 
raise 5,000,000/ in the United Kingdom in order to meet the demands of the present 
year The Loan Bill passed through both Houses ] 


I iiAVF so often addiessed the House 
upon the question of India that T feel 
some hesitation in asking a poition of 
the time of the Committee this evening 
But notwithstanding an obseivation of 
the right hon Geiitlemm the Secitlaiy 
for India that he does not see anything 
gloomy in the future of India, 1 confess 
that to my view the question assumes 
yearly a greater magnitude, and I may 
say a greater penl I think therefore, 
that having given some attention to 
this subject in years past, I may be per¬ 
mitted to bung my shaie, be its value 
moie or less, to the attempt which we 
are now making to confront this great 
evil When w <. 1 ecollect how insufficient 
are the sta<ements which he has from 
India, tht light hon. Gentleman has 
given us as clear an account of the 
finances of India as it was possible for 
him to do, and looking at them in the 
most favourable point of view w r e come 
to this conclusion —W T e have what we 
have had for twenty years, only moie 
rapidly accumulating, deficit on deficit 
and debt on debt. 

The right hon Gentleman told the 
Committee that when he left the Go¬ 
vernment of India, I think m 1855, 


eveiything was m a most satisfactory 
condition W ell, it did happen in that 
year, perhaps by some of that kind of 
management which I have observed 
occasionally in Indian finance, that the 
deficit was biought down to a sum not 
exceeding 150,000/ [Sir C Wood 
‘There was a surplus of 400,000/ ’] 
The deficit, 1 believe, bcfoie the mutiny 
was 143,000/ But, if the right hon 
Gentleman will allow me to take the 
three years preceding the mutiny, I 
think that will give a much fairer idea 
of the real state of the case, and it is 
not the least use shutting our eyes to 
the real state of the case, because some 
day or other it will find us out, or we 
shall find it out The real state of the 
case in the three years pieceding the 
mutiny, 1855, 1856, and 1857, ending 
the 30th of Apnl, is a deficit of 
2,823,000/, being an aveiage not very 
far short of 1,000,000/ a-year That is 
the state of things immediately after the 
right hon Gentleman left office I do 
not in the least find fault with him He 
did not make the deficit, but I merely 
state this to show that things are not 
at the moment m that favourable state 
which the right hon. Gentleman would 
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induce the Committee to believe Keep¬ 
ing our attention to that period, there 
is another point of view, which is also 
very important It appears to me that 
any Government must be an excessively 
bad Government which cannot defray 
its expenses out of the taxes which it 
levies on its people We know, and 
eveiy one has for years known, that in 
India there is a source of revenue, not 
from taxes levied on the people, but 
from opium, and which is very like the 
revenue derived by the Peruvian Go¬ 
vernment from guano If we turn to 
those thiee years and see what relation 
the expenditure of the Government had 
to taxc~ levied on the people of India, 
we shall find, though we may hear that 
the *axes are not so much as we im¬ 
agine, or that the people are extiemely 
poor, or that the Government is very 
extravagant—we shall find that the sum 
levied foi the sale of opium and transit 
was no less than 10,500,000/, and if we 
add that to the 2,800,000/, we get a 
sum of 13,500,000/, which is the exact 
sum which the Government of India 
cost 111 those thiee yeais over and above 
what was raised fiom the people by 
actual taxation I say that this is a state 
of things which ought to cause alaim, 
because we know, and wc find it stated 
in the last despatches, that the income 
derived fiom opium is of a piecanous 
chaiactei, and fiom the vanation of cli¬ 
mate m India, or fiom a vanation of 
policy m the Chinese Government, that 
levenue may suddenly cither be very 
much impaired or be cut oft altogether 
The right hon Gentleman bungs us 
to the condition m which we aie now, 
and it m^y be stated in the fewest 
possible words to be this,—that the 
debt of India has been constantly rising, 
and that it amounts now to 100,000,000/ 
sterling [‘No, no!’] The nght hon 
Gentleman said 95,000,000/, but he 
said there would be 5,000,000/ next 
year, and I will undertake to say that 
it is fair to argue on the basis that the 
debt of India at this moment is about 
100,000,000 /, that there is a deficit of 
X3,ooo,ooo l this year, and that there 


may be expected to be a deficit of 
10,000,000/ next year It is not to be 
wondered at that it should be difficult 
to borrow money on Indian account 
I am not suipused at the hon Mem¬ 
ber for Kendal (Mr Glyn) being so 
lively in the House to-night, and other 
hon Gentlemen connected with the 
City, who, I undeistand, have been 
impressing on the Secretary of State 
the fact that money cannot be had in 
the City for the puipose for which he 
wants it I do not wonder that it is 
difficult to iaise money on Indian 
account I should think it extraordinary 
if it could be bon owed without a high 
rate of interest That it can be bor¬ 
rowed at all can only arise from the 
fact that England, whatever disasters 
she gets into, generally conti ives, by 
the blood of her soldiers or by the 
taxation of her people, to scramble 
through her difficulties, and to maintain 
befoie the woild, though by enormous 
sacufices, a chaiacter for good faith 
which is scaiccly held by any other 
countiy m the world With legard to 
the question of an Imperial guarantee, 
I take an opposite view fiom the noble 
Loid (Lord Stanley) on that particular 
point, though I agiee with what he said 
as to certain exj>enses thrown on the 
Indian Government 

Last yeai 1 lefeiicd to the enormous 
expense of the Affghan war—about 
15,000,000/ — the whole of winch ought 
to have been thiown on the taxation of 
the people of England, because it w r a^ a 
w ar commanded by the English (. abiuet, 
foi objects supposed to be English, but 
which, 111 my opinion, were of no advan¬ 
tage either to England or India It was 
must unjust that this enormous buiden 
should have been thrown upon the 
finances of the Indian Government But 
1 do not oppose an Imperial guarantee 
because 1 particulaily sympathize with 
the English taxpayers in this matter 
I think the English taxpayers have 
generally neglected all the affairs of 
India, and might be left to pay for it 
But there was no justice in imposing on 
the unfortunate millions of India the 
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burden of a policy with which they had 
nothing to do, and which could not 
bring any one of them a single handful 
of nee moie—it did bnng them rather 
less than more—than they would have 
eaten without it But I object to an 
Imperial guarantee on this ground,—if 
we let the Services of India, after ex¬ 
hausting the resources of India, put 
their hands into the pockets of the 
English people, the people of England 
having no control over the Indian ex¬ 
penditure, it is impossible to say to 
what lengths of unimagined extiava- 
gancc they would go, and in endea¬ 
vouring to save India may we not go 
far towards ruining England? 

But look at this question of Indian 
finance from another point of vuw 
The noble Lord (Lo-d Stanley) and the 
nght hon Gentleman the Secretary for 
India have both refened to the enoimous 
amount of the whole taxation of India 
taken by the Military Seivice 1 believe 
it has been shown that at this moment 
almost, rf not altogether, the whole of 
the net revenue of India is being ab¬ 
sorbed by the Militaiy Service of that 
empne, that not a laithmg is left out 
of the whole net revemu of India to 
1 pay the expenses of the ci»il government 
or the public creditor If we lea\e out 
the opium duty, perhaps we shall see 
how far the Military Service btais on 
the taxation of India , we shall set that 
more than its net amount is absoibed 
by the Military Service That is a stale 
of things that has never existed in any 
other country or among any other 
people, for any consideiable period, 
without bnngirg that country to anarchy 
and ruin We have been told by the 
Governor-General that the gieat bulk 
of the revenue of India is not elastic, 
that with legard to the land-tax there 
has been for a long penod no increase 
in it, that, on the contrary, that large 
source of income has decreased He 
tells us, further, that the army cannot, 
at present, be laigely reduced with safety 
If so, what is the end to which we must 
come ? Either the Government of India 
must come to an end, or England itself 


must become tributary to India. Seeing 
that the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
has within the last fortnight asked 
70,000,000/ of the English taxpayer for 
the expenses of the English Govern¬ 
ment, to ask nine or ten millions moie 
for the Government of India would cer¬ 
tainly cause great dissatisfaction m this 
countiy The pictuie is, to mv mind, 
an alarming one, notwithstanding the 
cheerful view taken of it by the Secretary 
for India, and it has filled many besides 
myself with dismay 

Now, looking round for modes of 
escape from this position, 1 believe they 
exist, if we had the courage to adopt 
them An hon b 1 lend has asleiLme, 
‘ Is there nobody to tell the House of 
Commons the tiuth on this mattei ?’ 
I might ask why he has not done it 
himself I suppose he is afraid of being 
thought rash, but his advice is, that 
the Government should le-establish the 
independence of tlu 1 ‘unjab, recall the 
Ameeis of Scinde, iestoie the Govern¬ 
ment of the King of Oude, giving to it 
the dependency of Nagpore I confess, 
whether it be rash 01 not, that I think 
it would be wise to restoie the Govern¬ 
ment of the Punjab and to give inde¬ 
pendence to that province which is 
called bcinde, because as no levenue 
is received from that part of the country 
m excess of the expense w'hich its re¬ 
tention causes to tins country, w e should 
endeavour to bring our dominions in 
India within a reasonable and manage¬ 
able compass No policy can be more 
lunatic than the policy of annexation 
we have pursued of late years 111 India, 
and the calamity we are now meeting 
is the natural and inevitable consequence 
of the folly wc have committed It is 
not easy for great generals and states¬ 
men who have been made earls and 
marquesses and had bronze statues put 
up in their honour m our public squares 
—it is not easy for the statesmen who 
have done all this to tuin round and 
reverse it all, they have not the moial 
courage to do it, it might be an act of 
penl, it might appear a descent from 
the summit of empire and be wrongly 
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construed throughout the world But 
as a question of finance and good go¬ 
vernment we should, a few years hence, 
admit that it was a sound policy But 
I will not pursue this subject, for I may 
fairly take it for granted that the House 
of Commons and the Government of 
England are not likely to take such a 
course till we are reduced to some 
extremity even greater than that which 
now meets us 

But there is another course that may 
fairly be recommended It is to take 
India as it is, the empire with all your 
annexations as it stands, and to see if 
it is not possible to do something better 
with it than you have done before, and 
to give it a chance in future years of 
redeeming not only the character of 
the Government but its financial and 
legislative position The noble Lord 
(Lord Stanley) says there cannot be 
any great diminution in the expenditure 
for the Civil Service of India, but Ido 
not in the least agree with the Secretaiy 
for India when he says that the gentle¬ 
men of the Civil Service m that countiy 
are not oveipaid Every one knows 
that they are overpaid, except some 
very high-salaried bishops of whom we 
have heard, no men aie so grossly ovei¬ 
paid as the officials of the Civil Service 
in India The pi oof of this may be 
found eveiywhere Look at the Island 
of Ceylon, there the duties are as ar¬ 
duous and the climate as unfavourable 
as in India, yet the Government does 
not pay its officials there moie than 
one-half or two-thirds of the salaries 
they are paid in India There are in 
India itself many hundreds of Euro¬ 
peans, the officers of the Indian army, 
all the Indian clergy, and missionaries, 
there aie also English merchants, carry¬ 
ing on their business at rates of profit 
not much exceeding the profits made in 
this country But the Civil Service of 
the Indian Government, like everything 
privileged and exclusive, is a pampeied 
body, and, notwithstanding it has pro¬ 
duced some few able men who have 
worthily done their duty, I do not think 
the Civil Service of India deserves the 


loud praise we have so frequently heard 
awarded to it by speakers in tins House 
Now if you could reduce the expense of 
the Civil Service by any considerable 
amount, the best thing you could do 
with the money would be to increase 
the establishment by sending a greater 
number of competent persons as magis¬ 
trates, collectors, and officials into the 
distant provinces, and thereby double 
the facilities for good government in 
those districts If you could reduce 
the income of the Civil Service one 
half, you could for the same money 
have a more efficient Service thioughout 
India than at present. You might not 
save money, but you would get a more 
complete Service for it 

But the military question the House 
of Commons will certainly have to take 
in hand, though Secretaries for India 
are afraid to grapple with it I am not 
astonished that they feel some hesitation 
in doing so, for from every one con¬ 
nected with the Militaiy Seivice they 
would hear the strongest objections to 
reducing the number of the ti oops But 
let me ask the Committee to consider 
what it has just heaid Before the 
Revolt the European tioops in India 
numbeied 45,000 and the Native troops 
250,000, now the 45,000 European 
tioops are 110,000, and the 250,000 
Native soldiers aie raised to 300,000. 
What was it that we heaid during the 
Indian mutiny, what was the cause of 
all the letters that appeared in the news¬ 
papers ? Every man said that the great 
evil was having a Native army far laiger 
than was required That has been the 
source of peril, and that was the real 
cause of the mutiny. Now we have 
eien a larger portion of this most pe- 
lilous element than we had before The 
authonties of India do not appear to 
have leamt anything from the mutiny, 
or they have leamt that all that w r as 
said in this House and in this country 
was untrue, because they have 50,000 
more Native troops than they had be¬ 
fore the mutiny Therefore, the mode 
of argument appears to be this —A 
Native army was the cause of the 
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mutiny, the cause of all our penis, and 
now if is necessary to have more of it, 
and, as that is the perilous element, of 
course 45,000 troops are not sufficient 
to keep them m check, therefore, you 
have at present 110,000, and certain 
officers who were examined, and the 
Commissioneis who reported, recom¬ 
mended that you should always have 
at least 80,000 Europeans theie If 
we are only to have one body of troops 
to watch another, it seems to me there 
can be no hope of any diminution of 
our military force, nor any real 1 educ¬ 
tion m our expenditure Why is it that 
you lequire all this aimy? Let me ask 
the Committee to look at the matter as 
sensible men of business The Revolt, 
which has been such a teinble affair, 
has been suppicssed It was suppressed 
mainly by the +5,000 men 111 India, and 
not by the 110,000 you have succeeded 
in placing theie at a latei penod Moic 
than that, theie is not at the piesent 
moment any alarming amount of dis¬ 
satisfaction in India, 01 at least the 
dissatisfied are dispmted, and have lost 
all hope of resisting the power of Eng¬ 
land, and must for a long period, I 
think, remain wholly di prited At 
the same time, you have disarmed the 
people ovei a vast province There 
are millions of people in India, a gicat 
number of whom were previously in 
possession of arms, who do not now 
possess a single weapon I have seen 
in the last accounts, only a day or two 
since, a statement that not less than 
1,400 forts in the kingdom of Oude 
alone have been destroyed, and we 
know that man' more have been de¬ 
stroyed in other parts There is at 
this moment no power for combined 
oigamzed armed resistance against you, 
except that which is in the Native aimy, 
which the Indian Government has been 
building up of late to a greater extent 
than ever 

The noble Lord (Lord Stanley) spoke 
of one point—the great importance of 
which 1 admit— the want of confidence 
and sympathy that must have ansen 
between the two races in consequence 


of the transactions of the last two years. 
The shock of revolt must have created 
gieat suspicion and hatred and fear, 
and there is nothing out of which panic 
grows so easily as out of those con¬ 
ditions 1 believe that is the case in 
India, and peihaps there aie indications 
of something of the kind at home. 
There is a panic, thercfoie, and neither 
the Govcnoi-Geneial nor the Civil Ser¬ 
vice nor military officers can make up 
their minds that they are safe, 1 col¬ 
lecting the transactions of the past tw’o 
yeais 111 having a less military force 
than wc now have m India Bui if you 
ask those gentlemen they will never say 
they ha> t enough r l hei e are admirals 
heic, as we know’, who aie peifectly 
w'lld anout ships, with whom anthmetic 
on such a question goes foi nothing 
r lhey would show you in the cleaiest 
possible mannei that )ou have not ships 
enough So also, although I am glad 
to find not to the same extent, as to 
tioops Some one said the othei night, 
in ansvvei to an hon Gentleman, about 
an incieased force of a particular kind, 
‘ There is nothing like leather,’ and it 
is so 1 say naval officeis and military 
officers are not the men to whom the 
C hancellor of lire Exchequer should de¬ 
pute the great and solemn duty of de- 
teimining what amount shall be ex¬ 
pended lor military purposes There 
is not a country m the woild that would 
not have been bankiupt long since, and 
plunged into lrietnevable rum, if the 
military authorities had been allowed 
to determine the amount of military 
force to be kept up, and the amount of 
revenue to be devoted to that purpose 
1 have another objection to this great 
army, and I now come to the question 
of policy, which, I am sorry to say for 
India, has not been touched upon I 
do not thmk this is a question to be 
merely settled by a very clever manner 
of giving the figures of the case. Those 
figures depend upon the course you in¬ 
tend to pursue, upon the policy which 
the Government intends to adopt, in 
that country With this great army 
two things are certain—we can have 
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no reform of any kind in the Govern¬ 
ment of India, nor an improved conduct 
on the part of the English in India 
towards the Natives of India With a 
power like this—i io,oco English troops, 
with an English regiment within an 
horn's reach of each civil servant, you 
will find that the supremacy of the con¬ 
quering race will be displayed in the 
most offensive manner 

Eveiybody connected with India— 
the hon Member for Devonport (Sir 
Eishine Periy), the hon* Member for 
Aberdeen (Colonel Sykes)—all who are 
connected with India, know well that 
when the English weie feeble in India, 
when they had not a great army in the 
field or a great revenue to support it, 
e v eiy Englishman tieated the Natives 
by whom he was suyounded rather with 
the feeling that he was an intruder in 
the country, and that it was not only 
piopcr but absolutely nci^ssaiy to deal 
in a concihatoiy and just manner w ith 
the great body of the Natives of India , 
but pieeisely as our power meicased 
the conduct of our countrymen changed, 
and 1 find in the excellent book ol Mr 
Shoie that thnty ycais ago he desciibcs 
this as the very souice of the giowing 
ill feeling between the iaccs in India 
It has giovvn fiom that time to this, 
until we have an nutation and animo¬ 
sity which in our time, it may be, we 
shall see very little icmovcd and which 
may peihaps never be wholly allayed 
A Government, then, with this vast 
aimy, must always be m a difficulty 
Loid Canning—Lonl anybody else— 
cannot turn his attention to anything 
but this wealing, cxaspeiatmg question 
of how\moncy is to be got tor the next 
quaitei to pay this aimy He cannot 
turn his attention in any way to reforms, 
and I am convinced that this House 
must insist upon the Government re¬ 
ducing its aimy, whatever be the lisk 
A laige aimy will lender it impossible 
for you to hold the country, foi you 
will have a constantly increasing debt 
and anaichy must inevitably overwhelm 
you in the end A small aimy, a mo¬ 
derate, conciliatory, and just Govern¬ 


ment, with the finances in a prosperous 
condition,—and I know not but that 
this country may possess for genera¬ 
tions and centuries a shaie, and a large 
share, m the government of those vast 
territories which it has conquered 
As to measures of reduction, I admit 
that it is of little use attempting them 
unless they are accompanied by other 
changes Here I have a chaige to bring 
against the Indian Government I did 
hope v\ hen the noble Lord spoke to-night 
that he would have told us something 
which I am sure he must have known, 
that there is no such thing as a real Go¬ 
vernment m India at all, that theic is no 
responsibility either to a public opinion 
theie, or to a public opinion at home, 
and that therefoie we cannot expect a 
better policy 01 happier lesults 1 ct hon 
Gentlemen imagine a Government like 
that in India, over which the payeis of 
the taxes have not the slightest control, 
for the great body of the people m 
India have, as we all know, no control 
m any way over the Government 
Neithci is there any independent Eng¬ 
lish o]union that has any contiol over 
the Government, the only opinions be¬ 
ing those of the Government itself, or 
those of the Militaiy and Civil Ser¬ 
vices, and chiefly of the latter 1 hey are 
not the payeis ol taxes, they aie the 
spendeis and the enjoy eis of the taxes, 
and theicloie the Government in India 
is in the most unfoitunate position 
possible foi the fulfilment of the’great 
duties that must devolve upon tveiy 
wise and just Government The v lvil 
Seiviee, being puvilegcd, is ariogant, 
and I had almost saio tyiannous, as 
any one may see who reads the In¬ 
dian papus, which mainly represent 
the opinion of that Service and the 
Militaiy Sen ice, which, as tveiy wheie 
else wheie it is not checked by the re¬ 
solution of the taxpayers and civilians, 
is clamorous and insatiable for greater 
expenditure The Governor-General 
himstlf,—and I do not make any at¬ 
tack upon Loid Canning, although I 
could conceive a Governor-General 
more suited to his great and difficult 
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position,—he is a creature of these 
very Services. 

I now a>k the noble Lord to re¬ 
member a case which liappened during 
the time he held office, and if the Com¬ 
mittee will allow me, for the sake of 
illustration, to refer to it, I do not think 
it will be any waste of time Hon 
Gentlemen will recollect that during 
the last year, my hon Fuend the 
Member for Stockpoit (Mr J B 
Smith), who has paid gieat attention 
to Indian subjects, put a question to 
the noble Lord relating to the annc\a 
tion of a small terutoiy called Hhar 
What has been the couise of e\ents m 
relation to that case > The news ot the 
annexation leached this countiy on the 
20th of Mai ch last \ear Upon the 2 pd 
the question was puL 111 this House, 
when the hon Member foi Inverness 
(Mr Bailliei, then Under-Secietaiy, le- 
phed, that the Go\ eminent had just 
been informed of it by the Governor 
General, and that he was solely le 
sponsible foi the act, the Government 
here having had no pievious commv 
mcation upon it Upon the nth of 
June the noble Loul 1 1 ord Stanh \) 
announced to the llous* .a answu > 
a question, that he had cU»allow(d the 
annexation of Dhar The despatch 
disallowing it has since been laid upon 
the table It is dated June 22, and it 
asks foi information fiom the Govunoi- 
Genei il In India they assumed this 
unfmtunite Rajah to be guilty of mis- 
demeanoui, because his tioops had le- 
volted, and tin noble Lord in his 
despatch said ^ I think very sensibly, 
‘If we cannot keep our own tioops, 
what argument 1 it tor o\ei turning the 
independence of the territoiy of Dhar, 
seeing that the Rajah himself has been 
faithful towaids us, but his troops have 
rebelled?' The noble Lord asked for 
further information In the pieceding 
April the Ranee, the mother or step¬ 
mother of the Rajah, a mere boy of 
thirteen, sent two memorials to the 
Governor-General, one by post, and the 
other through the local British officer, 
remonstrating against the annexation, 


and proving, as far as she could, that 
the Rajah h&d not been guilty of any 
wrong against us This memorial was 
not acknowledged until August, when 
the Secretary for the Government of 
India desired the Ranee to forward the 
mtmorial through the Governor-Gene¬ 
ral's agent m Central India. In Apul 
these papers w*ere laid upon the table 
of the House with one exception The 
Ranee’s memoual was not included in 
those papeis 

Now, when those papers were laid 
befoic the House, why w r as not that 
memoual, relating to the annexed teru- 
toiv, sent home and printed with the 
othcM papeis, so that hon Members of 
this House might lia\e read it? The 
letter ot the noble Loul (Loul Stanley) 
was dated the 22nd of June, 1858, and 
to this houi it has newci been answered 
The noble I oul’s despatch disallow'ed 
the annexation, it condemned it, and 
asked fin information Horn the date 
of that despatch to this piesent 1st of 
August, 1S59, there has not conic any 
official infoimation from the Governor- 
Genet al as to w'hat he has done, 01 any 
anwui to the noble 1 oid’s despatch, 
although sixteen months have elapsed 
I sa> it is not tilting that the Secietary 
of State for India should be tieated 
with utter disiegaid, if not with some¬ 
thing like contempt, b> any gieat satrap 
who happens to be sent out to govern 
any of the provinces of this country 
This \cry case shows, that in the midst 
of the terrible huincauc ol the mutiny, 
the thirst for annexation was unslaked 
At the \eiy moment, or just befoie, 
that the Oucen issued her gracious 
Proclamation heie, the Government m 
India annexed the temtory of this 
Rajah, a boy of thirteen years of age, 
manifesting at the same time an utter 
disrcgaiel of the Government at home 
and the just sentiments, if they could 
have been ascertained, of the whole 
body of the people of this country 
And this must be so as long as you 
have a Government like that of Cal¬ 
cutta Procrastination is its very 
nature 
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The noble Lord opposite (Lord 
Stanley) did an excellent thing. He 
did honour to himself by appointing 
a man of a new sort as Governor of 
Madras I have not much acquaint¬ 
ance with Sir C Trevelyan, but I be¬ 
lieve him to be a veiy intelligent man 
and very earnest for the good of India 
But he finds that at Madras he is like a 
man who is manacled, as all the Gover¬ 
nors are He is able to do almost no¬ 
thing But he has a spirit above bung 
the passive instrument for doing nothing 
in the hands of the Governor General, 
and he has been disposed to make 
several changes which have looked ex¬ 
ceedingly heterodox to those who are 
connected with the old Government of 
India, and which have shocked the 
nerves of the fifteen old gentlemen who 
meet in Leadenhall street, and their 
brethren 111 India I find that among 
the changes endeavouied to.be effected 
by Sir C Trevelyan, the following are 
enumerated —He has endeavoured to 
conciliate the Natives by abolishing 
certain ceremonial distinctions which 
were supposed to degrade thorn when 
visiting the Government House, he has 
shown that personal courtesy to them 
which appears to be too much neglected 
in India, he has conspicuously rewaid¬ 
ed those who have rcndeied services to 
the State, he has made one of the Na¬ 
tives his aide-de-camp, he has endea¬ 
voured to improve the land tenuie, to 
effect a settlement of the Lnam, and 
to abolish the impress of cattle and 
carts He has also abolished three- 
fourths, or perhaps more, of the paper 
work of the public servants He also 
began the ^reat task of judicial leforin, 
than which none is more urgently press¬ 
ing But what is said of Sir C Tie- 
vclyan for instituting these reforms? 
He has laised a hornets’ nest about 
him Those who surround the Gover¬ 
nor-General at Calcutta say, ‘ We might 
as well have the Governors of the Pre¬ 
sidencies independent, if they aie to do 
as they like without consulting the Go¬ 
vernor-General as has been done m 
past times.’ The Friend of India is a 


journal not particularly scrupulous in 
supporting the Calcutta Government, 
but it has a horror of any Government 
of India except that of the Governor- 
General and the few individuals who 
surround him A writer in the Friend 
of India says •— 

‘Sir C Trevelyan relies doubtless on 
Lord Stanley, and we do not dream of 
denying that the Secretary of State has 
provocation enough to excuse the unusual 
course he seems obliged to pursue To 
send a reform to Calcutta is, at present, 
simply to lay it aside It will probably 
not even be answered for two years, cer¬ 
tainly not carried in five Even when 
sanctioned, it will have to pass through a 
crucible through which no plan can escape 
entire That weary waiting for Calcutta, 
of which all men, from Lord Stanley to 
the people of Singapore, now bitterly com¬ 
plain, may well tempt the Secretary to 
carry on his plans by the first mode offered 
to his hand ’ 

Here are only a dozen lines from a long 
article, and theie are other articles in 
the same paper to the same purport I 
think, then, that I am justified in con¬ 
demning any Secretary for India who 
contents himself with giving us the 
figures necessary to show the state of 
the finances, which any cleik in the 
office could have done, and abstains 
from going into the questions of the 
government of India and that pohey 
upon winch alone you can base any 
solid hope of an improvement m the 
condition of that country 

There is another point I would men¬ 
tion 'I he Gove«ioi-General of India 
goes out knowing little or nothing of 
India I know exactly what he does 
when he is appointed He shuts, him¬ 
self up to study the first volumes of Mr. 
Mill s History of India , and he reads 
through this labonous work without 
neaily so much effect in making him a 
good Governor-General as a man might 
ignorantly suppose He goes to India, 
a country of twenty'nations, speaking 
twenty languages He knows none of 
those nations, and he has not a glimmer 
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of the grammar and pronunciation or 
meaning of those languages He is 
surrounded by half-a-dozen or a dozen 
gentlemen who have been from fifteen 
to forty years m that country, and who 
have scrambled from the moderate but 
sure allowance with which they began 
in the Ser\ice to the positions they now 
occupy He knows nothing of the 
country or the people, and they are 
really unknown to the Government of 
India To this hour the present Govei- 
nor-General has not travelled through 
any considerable portion of the teintory 
of India If he did, he would have lo 
pay an increased insurance upon his 
life for travelling through a country in 
wl ich there are very lew 1 oads and no 
bridges at all Obsuve the position, 
then, in w'lnch the Governor-Central is 
placed He surrounded by an official 
cncle, he breathes an official air, and 
everything is dim or dark beyond it 
You lay duties upon him which are 
utteily beyond the mental or bodily 
strength of any man who evu existed, 
and which he cannot thucfoie ade¬ 
quately perfoim 

Turning from the G overall-Gent ral 
<0 the Civil Service, see how short the 
period is in which your servants in that 
country icmain 111 any particular office 
You are constantly criticising the bad 
customs of the United States, where 
every postmastei and many othei officers 
lose then situations, Mid where others 
are appointed whenever a new Picsident 
is elected You never make blundeis 
like the United States, and jou will 
thercfoic be suipused at a statement 
given m evidence by Mi Underhill, the 
Secretary of the baptist Missionary 
Society He says that m certain dis¬ 
tricts in Bengal theie are three or four 
Englishmen to 1,000,000 inhabitants, 
and that the magistrates are perpetu¬ 
ally moving about I have here the 
names of several gentlemen cited Mr 
Henry Lushington went to India in 
1821, and remained till 1842 Dunng 
these tw'enty-one years he filled twenty- 
one different offices, he went to Euiope 
twice, being absent from India not less 


than four and a quarter years. Upon an 
average, therefoie, he held his twenty- 
one offices not more than nine months 
each Mr J P Grant was Governor 
of Bengal That was so good a place 
that he lemained stationary 111 it But 
he went to India in 1828 and lemained 
there until 1S41 In those thnteen 
yeais he held twenty-four difleient situ¬ 
ations, bung an average of less than 
six months foi each Mr Charles 
Grant — and I may say that Grant is 
a name which for three or four genera¬ 
tions has been found eveiywhere m 
India,— he was in India fiom 1829 to 
1842, and in those thnteen veais h£ 
filled seventeen offices, bung an avetage 
of only eight months for each office 
Mi ll'illiday, Governor of Bengal went 
lo India in 1825, and lemained until 
184^ In those eighteen }cars he held 
twenty one offices, and he ciid not be¬ 
come stationaiy until he w r as acuedited 
to the lucrative and gicat office of Go¬ 
vernor of Bengal 

1 think these facts show that theie is 
something 111 the ai rangements of the 
Indian Government which makes it no 
Government at all, except for the pur¬ 
pose of raising money and spending 
trxes It is no Government for watching 
over the people and confemng upon 
them those blessings which we try to 
silence our consciences by believing the 
British Government is established in 
India to promote What can a Go- 
vemoi-Gcneial do with such a Council, 
and with servants who are ever changing 
111 all the departments? 1 am not 
stating my own opinion, but what is 
proved by the blue-books Mr llalhday 
stated that the police of Bengal were 
more feared than the thieves and dacoits 
But how is this Government, so occu¬ 
pied and so embarrassed, to be expected 
to put the police on a satisfactory foot¬ 
ing? With regard to justice, I might 
appeal to any gentleman who has been 
in India whether, for the most part, 
the Judges in the Company’s Couits are 
not without training, and if they are 
without training, whether they will not 
probably be without law. The delay is 
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something of which we can have no 
conception, even with our experience of 
the Court of Chancery in this country 
Penury and wrong are universal where- 
ever the Courts of the Company’s Ser¬ 
vice have been established in India Of 
their taxation we hear enough to-night 
It is clumsy and unscientific In their 
finance there is such confusion that the 
Government proposes to send out some¬ 
body, not to raise revenue, not to spend 
it, but somebody who will be able to 
tell you how it is raised and spent, for 
that is what you want to know 1 hey 
have no system of book-ktepmg what¬ 
ever The Secretary of State gives us 
a statement of revenue and expendituic 
up to the 30th of Apnl, 1858, sixteen 
months back, and even for the year pic- 
ceding he can only furnish what he calls 
an ‘ estimate ’ Would any other Legis¬ 
lative Assembly in the whole world, 
except this, tolerate such a state of 
things ? I did try myself several years 
ago to get a statement of the accounts 
up to a later period , but I found it was 
of no use They ought to be bi ought 
uj) to a later period, the thing is quite 
within the range of possibility, it is 
simply not done because theie is no 
proper system of book-keeping, and no 
one responsible for not doing it 
You have no Government m India, 
you have no financial statement, you 
ha\e no system of book-keeping, no 
responsibility, and e\tiythmg goes to 
confusion and nun because theie is 
such a Government, or no Government, 
and the English House of Commons 
has not taken the pains to rcfoim these 
things The Secretary of State to-night 
points to the mciease in the lmglish 
tiade In that trade I am myself inter¬ 
ested, and I am delighted to see that 
increase, but it should be borne 111 
mind that just now it is not a natural 
mciease, and therefore not certain to be 
permanent If you are spending so 
many millions in railroads and m carry¬ 
ing on war—that is, 22,000,000/ for 
your armaments in India instead of 
12,000.000 1 —is not that likely to make 
a great difference in your power to 


import more largely from this country? 
Do not we know that when the Go¬ 
vernment of the day was pounng English 
treasure into the Crimea the trade with 
the Levant w r as most materially in¬ 
creased? And, therefore, I say it will 
be a delusion for the right hon Gentle¬ 
man to expect that the extraordinary 
increase which has taken place within 
the last three years will go on in future 
in the same pioportion 

Now, the point which I wish to bring 
before the Committee and the Govern¬ 
ment is this, because it is on this that I 
rely mainly—I think I may say almost 
entucly—fot any improvement m the 
future of India It would be impeltinent 
to take up the time of the Committee 
by niciely cavilling at w T hat other people 
have said, and pointing out then errors 
and blundeis, if I had no hope of being 
able to suggest any impiovement in the 
existing state of things I believe a 
great impiovement may be made, and 
by a gradual progress that will dislocate 
nothing I dare say it may disappoint 
some individuals, but where it will dis¬ 
appoint one man 111 India it will please 
a thousand What you want is to de¬ 
cent! alize your Government 1 hold it 
to be manifestly impossible to govern 
150,000,000 of pei sons, composing 
twenty difierent nations, speaking as 
many diffcicnt languages, by a man 
who knows nothing of India, assisted 
by half-a-do/en councillors belonging 
to a pnvileged order, many of wh<>m 
have had veiy little expenuiee in India, 
except within narrow limits, and whose 
experience nevef involved the consider¬ 
ation and settlement of great questions 
of statesmanship If you could have an 
independent Government in India for 
eveiy 20,000,000 of its people, 1 do not 
hesitate to say, though we are so many 
thousand miles away, that theie are 
Englishmen who, settling down among 
those 20,000,000 of people, would be 
able to conduct the Govc*mment of that 
particular piovmce on conditions wdiolly 
different and immeasurably better than 
anything in the w r ay of administration 
which we have ever seen in India. 
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If I were Secretary of State for 
India,—but as 1 am not, I will recom¬ 
mend the light hon Gentleman to do 
that which 1 would do myself, or I 
would not hold his office for one month, 
because, to hold office and come before 
the House Session after Session with a 
gloomy statement, and with no kind of 
case to show that you are doing any¬ 
thing for India, or that you are justified 
in holding possession of it at all, is 
nothing but to receive a salaiy and to 
hold a dignity without any adequate 
notion of the high icsp mobility attach¬ 
ing to them 1 am not blaming the 
nght hon Gentleman in particular, he 
is only doing what all his piedecessois 
before him have done There has been 
no real improvement since 1 hau* sat in 
Pailiament in the government of India, 
and 1 believe the Bill of last year is not 
one whit better for purposes of admin¬ 
istration thaq any that has gone before 
But I would suggest to the light hon 
Gentleman, whether it would not be a 
good thing to bung in a Bill to ex 1 end 
and define the powers of tim Governors 
of the various Presidencies m India v 
I do not ask the light hon Gentleman 
to turn out the fifteen gentlemen who 
assist him in Leadenhall-street to vege¬ 
tate on their pensions, but I ask him to 
go to India and to take the Presidency 
of Madras for an instance Let arrange¬ 
ments be made by which that Picsidency 
shall be in a position to correspond di¬ 
rectly with him m this country, and let 
every one connected with that Govern¬ 
ment of Madras Lei that, with regard 
to the interests and the people of that 
Presidency, they wnl be responsible for 
their protection At present theie is no 
sort of tie between the governors and 
the governed Why is it that we should 
not do for Madras what has been done 
for the Island of Ceylon? I am not 
about to set up the Council of Ceylon 
as a model institution—it is far from 
that, but I will tell you what it is, and 
you will see that it would not be a diffi¬ 
cult thing to make the change I pro¬ 
pose The other day I asked a gentle¬ 
man holding an office in the Govern¬ 


ment, and who had lived some years in 
Ceylon, what was the state of the 
C ouncil ? He said it was composed of 
sixteen members, of whom six were 
non-official and independent, and the 
Governor had always a majority He 
added that at the piesent moment m 
♦hat Council there w*as one gentleman, 
a puie Cingalese by birth and blood, 
another a Bi nhnnn, another a half-caste, 
whose falhet was a Dutchman and 
whose mother was a Native, and thiee 
othus who weie either English mer¬ 
chants 01 planters The Council has 
not much prestige , and theicfoie it is 
not easy to induce merchants in the 
interior to be mtmbcis and to undei- 
take its moderate duties, but the result 
is that this Cingalese, this Biahrnm, 
this half caste, and these three English¬ 
men, although they cannot out-vote Sir 
H Waul, the Governor, aie able to 
discuss questions of public interest m 
the eye and the ear of the public, and 
to tell what the independent population 
wint, and so to foim a icpiesentation 
of public opinion ir> the Council, which 
T will undcitake to say, although so 
inefficient, is yet of high importance m 
the satidactoiy government of that 
id and Why is it that we can have 
nothing like this in the Councils of 
Madras 01 Bombay’ It would be an 
easy thing to do, and 1 believe that an 
Art of Pailiament which would do it 
would lay the foundation of the greatest 
leform that has yet taken place m 
India At piesent all the Governors 
are in fetteis, and 1 see that blame has 
been imputed to Sir Charles Tievelyan 
for endeavounng to break through those 
fetters No doubt an attempt will be 
made to have him recalled, but I hope 
that the right hon Gentleman, while he 
moderates the ardour of the Governor 
so far as to pi event a rebellion among 
the civilians, will support him honestly 
and faithfully in all those changes which 
the right hon Gentleman knows as well 
as I do are essential to the improve¬ 
ment of the government of that country. 

There is yet another question, and 
that is, what is to be done with regard 
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to the people of India on the subject of 
education, and especially with reference 
to the matter of religious instruction? 

I beg the nght hon Gentleman to be 
cautious how he takes the advice of any 
gentleman in this country, who may 
ask him to make changes m the estab¬ 
lished order of things there by appear¬ 
ing in the slightest degree to attempt 
to overthrow the caste and religion of 
the Natives of India I have here an 
extract from a letter written by a gen¬ 
tleman who was present at one of 
the ceicmonies of reading the Queen’s 
Proclamation in November last. He 
says — 

‘Not less than 7,000 Nitives of all 
ranks and conditions and religions flocked 
to the esplanade at Tclhchtrry, where 
there was no show but the parading of a 
company of Stpoys, who fired a feu de joie 
very badly, to hear the Queen’s Proclama¬ 
tion read All who heard, all who heard 
not, manifested the deepest interest in it 
The pledged inviolability of their religion 
and their lands spread like wildfire through 
the crowd, and was soon in every man’s 
mouth Their satisfaction was unbounded 
I mentioned that I went to Telhcherry 
to hear the Queen’s Proclamation read We 
have since had it read here (Anjarakandy) 
You will see an account of what took place 
on the occasion m the accompanying copy 
of an official report I addressed to the 
assistant-magistrate What I have described 
understates the feeling manifested by the 
people They we r e all eyes and cars, listen¬ 
ing breathlessly to w'hat was being read 
You will observe that convening them for 
any public purpose whatever, except here, 
was a thing unknown, and would have 
been a thing scouted under the Company’s 
Government Here I always assemble 
them, communicate everything they ought 
to know and hear, and talk it over with 
them But a Queen’s Proclamation is not 
an every-day affair, so they came in crowds, 
and I will venture to say that there is not 
another place 111 the Queen’s India where 
it was so clearly explained to them or so 
thoroughly understood But the impartial 
toleration of their religion and caste was 


the be-all and end-all of their comments, 
praise, and individual satisfaction. One 
Mafitta said, “ They had had scores of 
proclamations upon every conceivable sub¬ 
ject, but never one so wise and sensible as 
this." ’ 

The East India Company was a won¬ 
derful Company for writing despatches 
There was nothing so Chi istian as their 
doctrine, nothing so unchristian as their 
conduct r i hat Proclamation has in it 
the basis of all you should aim at in 
futuie in India—a regaid to the sacied- 
ness of their piopeity, and the sacred¬ 
ness of their religion, and an extension 
to them of as regular and full justice 
as is shown to your own countrymen. 
Depend upon it these Natives of India 
can compiehend this as well as we 
comprehend it, and, if you treat them 
as we aie tieated, and as they ought to 
be tieated, you will not lequne 400,000 
men to help you to govern a people 
who aie notonously among the most 
industrious anti most peaceable to be 
found on the face of the earth 1 here 
has lately been an act done by the 
noble I oid (Loid Stanley) to which 1 
must allude Why he did it I do not 
know 1 am sure the noble Loid did 
not mean to do an act of injustice— 
though veiy gicat injustice has been 
done A question was put the other 
night about a Native of India who had 
come to this country to qualify hims'elf 
foi enteimg into competition foi em 
ployment in the Civil Service of hib 
country I have seen that young gen¬ 
tleman, and conveised with him, and 
when I state Ins'case, it will be seen 
whether he has been tieated well or 
wisely, though the legulation under 
which he has sufkied may have been 
made without any reference to him in¬ 
dividually He aimed in this eountiy 
in June, 1856, and lemained pieparing 
himself for competition foi two years 
and a-half till December, 185^ when a 
new legulation came out, which made 
twenty-two instead of twenty-three years 
of age the period for entering the Civil 
Service He might have been ready 
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for competition in July, i860, but he to the conclusion that either somebody 
could not be ready in July, 1859 Under very deep m these matteis has been at 

these circumstances he would be past the bottom of this change, or that 

the age of twenty-two before he could some combination of unfortunate cir- 

be able to present himself for examina- cumstances has been at woik, by which 
tion The consequence is, that he has that which we have all so much at 

been obliged to turn himself to another heart has been retarded If the noble 

channel for employment His father is Lord had struck out this regulation, or 

an assistant-builder in the Government made a new one, by which this young 

dockyard of Bombay, and has been in man could have had a chance of going 

England There was great interest ex- home as a servant of the Civil Service, 

cited among the Natives when the young the fact would have been worth many 
man left India to come to England, and regiments of soldiers in India 
there is great disappointment among In speaking on this subject 1 have 
his fnends at the result He has been nothing new to offer to the attentjpn 

laughed at for trusting the Government, of the House I have propounded the 

?nd it is said that while Government very same theories and ltniedies years 

go on changing then regulations in this ago They are not my remedies and 

way no faith can be put in them Now theories I am not the inventor of local 

this is the first case of this kind that government for India, but the more l 

has happened This young gentleman have consideied the subject—the more 

(or his father) has expended 1 500/ in I have discussed it with the Members 

coming here and in endeavouring to get of this House and with gentlemen con- 

the best education, solely with a view nected with India—the moic I am con- 

to be suited for the Civil Seivice If vinced that you will not make a single 

he had entered into that Civil Service step towaids the impiovcment of India 

a gieat thing would have been accom- unless you change your whole system 

plished The result would have lx mi of government— unless you give to each 

that the House and the Secretary for Presidency a government with moic m- 

India would have seen that it was vety dependent powers than aie now pos- 

unjust, whde the son of any one l ere scssed by it What would be thought 

could pursue his studies at home and if the whole of Fuiopc was under one 

enter into competition for the ( ml governor, who knew only the language 

Service, that the son's of the Natives of of the Feejee Islands, and that his sub- 

India who wish to enter into the service ordinates were like himself, only more 

of their own country must come thou- intelligent than the inhabitants of the 

sands of miles at great expense, and beejee Islands aie supposed to be? 

live apart from their families for years, "You set a governor over 150,000,000 

befoie they are aide to accomplish their of human bungs, in a climate where 

object, and the insult must have been the European cannot do the work he 

that you would hav t established in some has to do so well as here, where neither 

city in India the same mode of examina- the moral nor physical strength of the 

tion that you have established here individual is equal to what it is at home, 

You must have been led to do that —and you do not even always furnish 

which would have enabled young men the most powerful men for the office,— 

in India to offer themselves for the you seem to think that the atmosphere 

Civil Service of their country on as will be always calm and the sea always 

favourable terms as could be done m smooth And so the government of 

England I am sure the noble Lord India goes on, there are promises with- 

never had the slightest idea of the regu- out number of beneficial changes, but 

lation having reference to this young we never hear that India is much better 

man, or of injuring him, yet it has iWgre- Now, that 

been done, and what has occurred to a great 
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empire like India. If there had been a 
better government m India, the late 
disturbances among your own troops 
would not have happened, and I own 
I tremble when I reflect that every post 
may bring us, in the present temper of 
the European troops in India, some 
dire intelligence of acts which they may 
have committed, because they may think 
that this is a convenient oppoitunity 
for picssing some great claim of their 
own 

I beg the Committee to consider this 
matter, notwithstanding that the right 
hon Gentleman is not disposed to take 
a gloomy view of the state of India 
Look at your responsibilities India is 
ruled by Englishmen, but rememl er 
that in that unfortunate country you 
have destioyed every form of govern¬ 
ment but your own , that you have 
cast the thrones of the Natives to the 
ground Princely families once the 
rulers of India, aie now either houseless 
wanderers in the land they once called 
their own, or are pensioners on the 
bounty of those sti angcis by whom 
their foitunes have been overthrown 
They who weie noble and gentle for 
ages arc now merged in the common 
mass of the people All over those 
vast regions thete aie countless millions, 
helpless and defenceless, deprived of 
their natuial leaders and their anuent 
chiefs, looking with only some small lay 
of hope to that omnipicscnt and n re¬ 
sistible Power by which they have been 
subjected 1 appeal to you on behalf 


of that people I have besought your 
mercy and your justice for many a year 
past, and if I speak to you earnestly 
now, it is because the object for which 
I plead is dear to my heart Is it not 
possible to touch a chord m the hearts 
of Englishmen, to raise them to a sense 
of the miseries inflicted on that unhappy 
country by the crimes and the blunders 
of our rulers here ? If you have steeled 
your hearts against the Natives, if no¬ 
thing can stir you to sympathy with 
their miseries, at least have pity upon 
your own countrymen Rely upon it 
the state of things which now exists in 
India must, befoie long, become most 
serious I hope that you will not show 
to thcwoild that, although your fathers 
conquered the country, you have not 
the ability to govern it You had better 
discncumbei yourselves of the fatal gift 
of empne than that the present genera¬ 
tion should be punished lot the sins of 
the past I speak m condemnatory 
language, because I believe it to be 
deseived 1 hope that no future his¬ 
torian will have to say that the aims of 
England in India were nresistible, and 
that an ancient empire fell befoie their 
victonous piogiess, — yet that finally 
India was avenged, because the power 
of her conqueior was biohen by the 
mtolciable burdens and evils w'lueh she 
cast upon her victim, and that this 
w r rong was accomplished by a waste of 
human life and a waste of wealth which 
England, with all her power, was un¬ 
able to bear 
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From Hansard 

[Mr Dunlop brought forward a motion to inquire into the discrepancies between 
certain sets of documents, relating to the Aflghan war of 1837-8 It appeared 
that some passages m the despatches of Sir Alexander IBurnes had been matilated, 
in order to make it appear that he advised a policy which he really condemned 
Mr Dunlop moved for a Committee to inquire into this alleged mutilation of 
despatches presented to the House The motion was negatived ] 


When the noble Loid rose, I ob¬ 
served, from his countenance and fiom 
his language, that he seemed to be 
suffenng from the passion of angc 1 
[Viscount Palmeiston ‘Not much ’ j 
‘Not much,’ the noble Loid says 1 
admit that m the course of his sp< cch 
he calmed down, but he was so far led 
fiom what I think w f as a fair couise as 
to charge the hon and learned Gentle¬ 
man who mtioduced this Motion with 
making a violent and vituperative 
speech, and he spoke of ‘that voca¬ 
bulary of abuse of which the hon 
Gentleman appeared to be master’ 
Now f , 1 will undeitake to say that I 
am only speaking the opinion of every 
Gentleman m the House who htaid 
the speech which mtioduced this ques¬ 
tion, when I say that there has rarely 
been delivered here on any subject a 
speech moie stnctly logical, more judi¬ 
cially calm, and more ad mi 1 able than 
that which w r e have heard to-night 
from the hon and learned Member 
for Greenock But the fact is the 
noble Lord felt himself hit 

The noble Lord is on his trial in this 
case, and on that account I expect that 


j at the conclusion of the debate he will 
j not feel himself at liberty to object to 
j the appointment of this Committee 
I After a lew sentences the noble* Lord 
j touched upon the case of Sir Alexander 
i Buincs, and lie made a veiy faint denial 
! of the misrepi esentations which are 
| charged against the Government of 
, that day in the ease of that gentleman 
! But he went on to say that, after all, 

| these things were of no importance, 
that what was in, 01 what was left out, 
was unimportant But 1 should like to 
ask the noble Lord what was the object 
of the minute and ingenious, and I will 
say unmatched care which was taken 111 
mutilating the despatches of a gentle¬ 
man whose opinions weie of no impor¬ 
tance and whose writings could not 
make the slightest difference either to 
the question or to the opinions of any 
person concerned? The noble Lord, 
too, has stooped to conduct which, if I 
w r ere not in this House, I might describe 
in language which I could not possibly 
use here without being told that I was 
tiansgressing the line usually observed 
in discussions in this assembly The 
noble Lord has stooped so low as to 
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heap insult, throughout the whole of 
his speech, upon the memory of a man 
1 who died in the execution of what he 
believed to be his public duty—a duty 
which was thrust upon him by the mad 
and obstinate policy of the noble Loid , 
and whilst his blood cries to Heaven 
against that policy, the noble Loid, 
during a three-quarters of an hour’s 
speech in this House, has scarcely 
ceased to heap insult on his memory 
What the noble Lord told us through¬ 
out his speech was that Sir Alexander 
Bumes was a man of the gieatest sim¬ 
plicity of character I could not, how¬ 
ever complimentary I weie d^poserf to 
be, rctoit that upon the noble Lord 
He says that Sir Alexander Bumes - of 
whom he spoke throughout in the most 
contemptuous mannei — an eminent po¬ 
litical agent at the C ouit of Dost Ma- 
hommed, was beguiled by the ticachery 
of that Asiatic ruler, that he took evei y- 
thing for truth which he heard, and that, 
in point of fact, he was uttdly unfit for 
the position which he held at tabul 
But although the noble Lord had these | 
despatches befoie him, and knew all the 
feelings of Sir Alexander Burncs, he 
still continued Sir Alexander Bumes 
there He was there two years after 
these despatches weie wntten, in that 
most perilous year when not only him¬ 
self but the whole ai my —subjects of 
the Queen—fell victims to the policy of > 
the noble loid Now, 1 must tell the 
noble l>oid what my hon and learned 
hnend, the Memlier for Gieenoek, did 
not discuss, and what the C omnnttec is 
not to do—because evtiy Meinbci who 
heard the speech of the hon and learned 
Member for Greenock, and those who 
listened to the speech of the noble Loid, 
must have seen that fiom the hist the 
noble Lord evaded the whole question 
He endeavoured to lead the 1 louse to 
believe that my hon and learned friend 
was going mio some antiquarian le- 
searches about the policy of the English 
or the Indian Government twenty years 
ago, and that it was proposed to have a 
Committee to dig up all the pai titulars 
of our supposed peril from the designs 


of Russia at that time But the fact is 
that my hon and learned Friend had no 
such intention, and there was no man 
in the House more cognizant of that ' 
fact than the noble Lord when he inge- < 
niously endeavoured to convey a con* 
trary impiession to the House 

It is not proposed to go into the po¬ 
licy of the war And there is another 
question that it is not proposed to go into. 

It is not proposed to inquire whether 
Sir Alexander Bumes or Lord Auckland 
was Governor-Gerieial We know that 
1 old Auckland was Governor-General, 
but we know that a Governor-General 
who may be many hundieds, or 111 India, 
perhaps, 2,000 miles away from the place 
w'heie particular events aie tianspmng, 
must rely to a considerable extent on 
the* information he receives from the 
political agent who is on the spot If 
this be so, eleaily what Sir Alexandci 
Bumes thought, and what he said, and 
wdiat he wrote, is of some importance 
At least, if the House of Commons has 
any evidence placed bcfoieit the noble 
Loid will ngice that in a gient question 
like this—1 am not speaking of the pre¬ 
sent time, but of the time wlitn these 
events happened—it is of first-iate 1m- 
poi lance that the House should have 
evidence not 011 one side only, but on 
both sides 'ilieie is another thing we 
do not piopose to lnqime into, and that 
is the policy of Russia at that time b 
cannot veiy well undcistand the course 
which the noble I oitl lias taken on this 
point, foi I find that about twelve 
months aflei the wilting of these very 
dcspitches, the mutilation of W'hich is 
now complained of, the noble Lord 
made a leplv to the Russian Minister 
who had cleclaied that tlieie was no¬ 
thing whatever hostile to England in 
the insinuations which weie furnished 
to \ icovich He says— 

* There has not existed the smallest de¬ 
sign hostile to the English Government, 
nor the smallest idea ot endangering the 
tranquillity of the British possessions m 
India ’ 

The noble Lord, in reply to that, on the 
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20th December, 1838, just a year after 
the wnting of these despatches by Sir 
Alexander Bumes, said — 

‘Her Majesty’s Government accept as 
entirely satisfactory the declaration of the 
Russian Government that it does not har¬ 
bour any designs hostile to the interests of 
Great Britain in India ’ 

I may leave ’that question there, be¬ 
cause I can assure the noble Lord that 
my hon and learned Friend has not the 
smallest intention—I judge so, at least, 
from his speech—of bringing anybody 
before the Committee to attack, or de¬ 
fend the policy of the Government m 
the war which then unhappily took 
place Nor do I suppose it is intended 
to arraign anybody for a policy that 
sacrificed at least 20,000 human lives— 
20,000 lives of the subjects of the 
Queen of England Nor is it intended 
to inquire how far the loss ot more 
than 15,000,000/ sterling by that po¬ 
licy has affected for ail future time 
the finances and the cucumstances of 
the Government of India Those are 
crimes—the whole of that policy is a 
crime—of a nature never to be answei- 
ed for No man can accuiatcly mea¬ 
sure it No Committee of tins House 
could adequately punish those who vvue 
the perpetrators of it No, Sir, my hon 
and learned Fnend has not the slightest 
idea of going back twenty years foi the 
purpose of bringing the noble Lord, or 
any one else who may be guilty of that 
great crime, to the bar of public opinion 
by this Committee 

But it is worth m hile that the House 
should know whether the Government 
m whom it placed confidence at that 
time, and in whom the Queen placed 
confidence—whether that Government 
was worthy of their confidence, and 
whether any members of the Govern¬ 
ment of that day are membeis of the 
Government at this day It is worth 
while knowing whether there was and 
is a man in high position in the Go¬ 
vernment here or in India who had so 
low a sense of honour and of right that 
he could offer to this House mutilated, 


false, forged despatches and opinions of 
a public servant, who lost his life in the 
public service Conceive any man at 
this moment in India engaged, as many 
have been during the last three years, m 
perilous services—conceive that any 
man should know that to-morrow, or 
next week, or any time this year, he 
may lay his bones in that distant land, 
and that six months afterwards there 
may be laid on the table of this House 
by the noble Lord at the head of the 
Government, or by the Secretary of 
State for India, letteis 01 despatches 
of his fiom which passages have been 
cut out, and into which passages havS 
been nisei ted, m which woids have been 
so twisted as wholly to diveit and dis- 
toit his meaning, and to give to him a 
meaning, it may be, utterly the contrary 
to that which his onginal despatch in¬ 
tended to convey 1 cannot conceive 
any anticipation more painful or moie 
bitter, moit likely to eat into the heart 
ot any man engaged in the service of 
his country in a distant land 

It is admitted, and the noble Lord 
has not flatly dtmed it—he cannot deny 
it—he knows it as well as the hon 
and learned member for Greenock— 
he knows it as w-cll as the very man 
whose hand did the evil — he knows 
there have been garbling, mutilation, 
practically and essentially falsehood and 
forgery, m these despatches which have 
been laid before the llou^e Why was 
it refused to give the original despatches 
when they were asked for in 1842 by 
the hon Member for Inverness-shire 
(Mr II Bailiie), and when they weie 
asked for at a later period by the hon. 
Member for Sheffield (Mr Hadfield)? 
Why was it that the originals w r ere so 
consistently withheld ? lhat they have 
been given now, I suppose is because 
those who were guilty of the outrage 
on the faith of Parliament thought, as 
twenty years had elapsed, that nobody 
would give himself the trouble to go into 
the question, and that no man would be 
so earnest as my hon Fnend the Member 
for Greenock in bringing the question 
before the notice of Parliament 
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Vly hon Fnend the Member for 
effield (Mr. Hadfield) informs me 
it it was the noble Lord the Mem- 
r for King’s Lynn (Lord Stanley) 
10 consented to the production of 
; original despatches when he was 
office I was not aware of that fact, 
t 1 am free here to tender him my 
anks for the course which he took 
im sure he is the last man whom any 
le would suspect of being mixed up 
any transaction of this kind, except 
ith a view to give the House and the 
mntry full information with legald to 
1 say, then, avoiding all the long 
leech of" the noble Lord, that the 
bject of the Committee is to find out 
r ho did this evil thing—who placed 
pon the tabic of the House mforma- 
on which was knowingly false, and 
cspatchcs that weie actually forged — 
ecause if you add to or detiacf from, 
>r so change a com, or note, or deed, 
s to make any of them bear a mean- 
ng contrary to Us original and intended 
neanmg, of course you aie guilty of 
>uch an act as I have described, and 
hat is precisely what somebody has 
lone 111 the despatches winch we aic 
low discussing 1 say an odious oflence 
has been committed against the House, 
and against the truth, and what we 
want to know is, who did it? 

Now, will the noble Loul be candid 
enough—he docs not think thue is any¬ 
thing wiong—he says there is not much 
—it is veiy trifling—that Sir Alexai'dc 
Bumes’s opinions aie not w r oi th much— 
supposing it to be so—foi the sake of 
argument, let me grant it, but if it is a 
matter of no importance, will the noble 
Lord be so candid as to tell us who 
did it? When Lord Broughton was 
examined before the Official Salaries 
Committee some years ago, he, as the 
noble Lord is aware, said that he took 
upon himself as President of the Board 
of Control at the time the entire re¬ 
sponsibility of the Affghan war The 
noble Lord now at the head of the 
Government was then a member of the 
India Board, and so I believe was the 
noble Lord the Member for the City 


of London But the noble Lord at the 
head of the Government was also Secre¬ 
tary for Foreign Affairs Now, I do 
not think I am wrong in supposing that 
this question bes between the noble 
Lord the Prime Minister and Lord 
Broughton, once a Member of this 
House This thing was not done by 
some subordinate who cannot be found 
out 

My hon and learned Friend says it 
has betn done with mar\ellous care, 
and even with so much ability that it 
must have been done by a man of 
genius Of course there are men of 
genius m very objectionable walks of 
life, but w r e know that the noble Lord 
at the head of the Government is a man 
of genius, if ne had not been, he would 
not have sat on that bench for the last 
fifty ytais And we know that Lord 
Bioughton is a man of many and vaned 
accomplishments And once more I ask 
the noble Loicl to tell us who did it? 
He knows who did it Was it his own 
nght-liaiul, or was it Lord Bioughton’s 
right-hand, or was it some clc\ei seue- 
taiy 111 the Foreign Office or in die 
India Oflicc who did this woik? I say 
the House has a right to know We 
want to know that We want to diag 
the delinquent befoie the public This 
we want to know, because we wish to 
deter other Mmisleis from committing 
the like offence , and w e want to know 
it foi that which most of all is neces-# 
saiy - to vindicate the character and 
honour of Parliament Nothing can 
sink Paihament to a lower state of 
degiadation and baseness than that it 
should permit Ministers of the Crown 
to lay upon the table, upon questions 
involving the sacrifice of 20,000,000/ of 
money and 20,000 lives, documents which 
are not tiue—which slander our public 
servants, and which slander them most 
basely when they are dead and are not 
heic to answei I do not believe that 
the Gentlemen of England in this House 
— upon that side of the House or upon 
this—will ever consent to sit down with 
a case piovcd so dearly as this is without 
directing the omnipotent power and eye 
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of Pailiament into the matter I sny, 
seeing the charge, seeing that the noble 
Lord -was at the head of the Foreign 
Office at the time, that th^ policy of the 
Affghan war was alvvajs considered to 
be his, that the responsibility of this 
act must rest between him and Lord 


Broughton,— I should not like to hold 
the opinion, and I do not hold the 
opinion, that the noble Lord will object 
to a Committee to inquire into a mattei 
in which he is hunself so dnectly con¬ 
cerned 


APPENDIX. 

My. Bright's Reasons forTcfusing the office oj Secretary of 
State f<Xr India 

(Extra'ct from a speech delivered at Birm.ngham, December 2 3, 1868 ) 


Mr Gladstone, soon aftu he pro¬ 
ceeded to the foi mat 1011 Of his Adminis¬ 
tration, asked me to jom him m the 
Government 1 have leason *0 know 
that he made that, pioposition -with 
the cordial and giacious acquiescun e 
ot Her Majesty,the Queen As >ou 
know, I had ^very stiong giounds lot 
refusing U* change my seat and place 
in the House of Commons The aigu- 
ments which were used to induce me 
to do so weie arguments based entirely 
upon what was con idered best for the 
mteiC'-H lhegict Libei al paity and 
lor the public struct and I was obliged 
to admit, looking at those arguments 
from that point of view, that they w'ere 
not easily to be answered On the 
other hand, I had to offer arguments 
which weie moie of a pnv^te and 
personal nature, which I also believed 
to be unansweiable But when the 
private find the personal came to be 
weighed against" the apparent public 
reasons, theft th£ private and the per¬ 
sonal yielded to the public, and I 


surrendered my intimation, and I may 
snv also my judgment, to the opinions 
aid to the judgment of my filends 
Mi Gladstone told me he dul not 
wish me to accept any office that was 
inf( nor in impoitance 01 in emolument 
to any office held by any one of his 
colleagues, and he pioposed that I 
should accept the position of Secretary 
ol State for India Now, vciy many of 
my fi lends have urgtd me in past times 
tli-Tt 1 should undei take that office, and 
not a few htwe expiessed 1 egret that 1 
have not accepted it In a sentence, 
theiefoie, I think it right to explain 
why I took the course which led to my 
declining that important post You 
know that twelve jears ago, just before 
I came here, I suffered fiom an entire 
bieakdown of my health, which cut me 
off fiom public labours for about two 
yeais 1 he India department, I believe, 
is one of very heavy work, and I felt 
I was not justified in accepting it unless 
there were some great probability of 
some useful result which could not be 
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accomplished under any other chief of 
that office Now, my own opinion is 
that the views I have expiessed in 
times past, especially in the year 1858, 
when the India Government Bill was 
passing through Parliament, are sound, 
and that the time will come when it 
will be necessary to apply them to the 
government of India, but I believe 
that public opinion is not yet suffi¬ 
ciently advanced to allow us to adopt 
them, and that if I had taken that 
office I should have found myself un¬ 
able to carry into effect the principles 
which I believe to be right with regard 
to Indian Government At the same 
time I'will confess freely that it did not 
appeal seemly for me—I think I should 
have felt that I was in a wrong place, 
with the views which I have held fi om 
my youth upwards—if I had connected 
myself distinctly with the conduct of 
the gteat militaiy departments of the 


Indian Government Looking, there¬ 
fore, at these points, I felt it my duty 
to decline the proposition, and I said 
that if I was to accept any seat m this 
Government I should prefer to take 
the office of President of the Board of 
Tiade In that office I may do a little 
good, and perhaps I may pj event some 
harm At least it will not, I hope, so 
buiden me that I may be unable to 
take a reasonable part in the discussion 
of the great questions which must 
come very speedily before the House 
of Commons Having said thus much 
I must ask you to consider that, 
although I stand before you in a new 
character, yet I have not the smallest 
intention of getting rid of my old one 
I hope the time has arrived in this 
country—it has only recently arrived 
—when a man may, peihap», without 
difficulty, act as an honest and devoted 
servant and counsellor of the people 
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OPINIONS OF THE 

{From the Morning Star ) 

' How to Develope Productive Industry in India.* is 
one of the most practical works on the subjects of 
which it treats that could well be written 1 ht value 
of the book Is greatly increased by the numerous Ulus 
trationa-with which the text is enriched It contains a 
considerable amount of interesting mformati »n on the 
special productions of India, and while admirably 
adapted for the particular obiect for which it has been 
published, it will be found useful to the general 
student 

(Tram the Engineer ) 

This is a volume advocating the extension of Euro 
pean inodes of manufacture to India and other coun 
tries of the EgSt, and containing plans and estimates of 
factories Tin day, wt believe, will come when 
factories of the kind Mr Cola describes will t ike wide 
root in India, and it would be i miserable and un 
worthy policy in us to discourige thetr estibhshment 
Mr Cola has performed a usi ful service by afford 
mg so much inform ition about the cost and arrange 
ments of so small factories suited for such a country as 
India, and such details will be specially useful to those 
who meditate the establishment of factories in that 
country 

{From the Daily Ttlegraph ) 

‘How to Devel »pe Piodmtive industry in India,’ 
edited by P R Lola and illustrated by numerous and 
excellent woodcuts, is a book not to get from a circu 
ating library, but to buy, study, and thtn possess for 
future reference It gives a complete account of 
thelpast and present position of the 1 ast in regard to 
manufactures and brings forward trustworthy dit i 
for judging what may be its future if modern enter 
rise and capital can only be induced to try fresh 
elds and pastures new 


LONDON PRESS 

(From the Illustrated London News ) 

There cin be no question about the importance 
the subject treated of in this volume, or about the 
ness of the editor, if experience be any test of fiti 
for the task he has undert iken The inform 
collected from various sources could not have 1 
gathered together without considerable trouble 

(Fi om the Home News ) 

‘ How to Develope Productive Industry tn India a 
the East * This is a large subject, but it is treated 
a large spirit m a work just published and edited 
Mr P R Lola, who was lately the sole proprietor of t 
Arkwnght Cotton Mills at Bombay He shows 1 
practicability of all such undertakings Unli 

most other writers on these subjec ts, Mr Cola fur 
nishes plans and estimates of the cost for the several 
descriptions of works Dreat praise is due to *h< 
care and industry which has collected and c&tiate< 
these materials . * 

{From the I ondon Meehan in' Magazine "> 

Mr Cola uv all cases has adopted his plans of mill 
and factories to the peculiar requirements of the coun 
try, and has based his estimates in many instance 
upon actual invoices, whilst in others his informatim 
comes from the manufacturing districts But whai 

he does profess to do, and what he really does in <• 
most efficient manner, is to give capitalists, coimner 
cial men, and manufacturers an excellent Industrie 
guide book, applicable not only to India, and th 
East, but to other countries 1 he general rcaoUfrlto' 
will find much to interest him in the introduei 
chapter by which each section is preceeded, * "W 
hope his book will be as successful in developing th 
productive industry of India as he has been in snov 
ing how it may bt accomplished 


OPINIONS OF THE INDIAN PRESS 


(/ ram the Rombay Emitter ) 

This work brings within the compass of a single 
volume much important information on a variety of 
subjects connected with reproductive commercial in 
dustry If any man can be found who should do 

for agriculture what Mr C ola has endeavoured to do 
for manufacture, he would deserve well of the people 
of India ' Passing, however, to the immediate ob 
Ject of Mr Cola’s Took, we offer the author our 
hearty congratulations on what he has achieved His 
has heap a work of vast labour to obtain, compile, 
arrange, and set forth the various manufacturing pro 
cesses described In the book has been by no means 
an easy task, , He has succeeded very admirably 
in his undertaking As a preliminary work of refer 
ence for those who may desire to establish steam 
factories in India for the purpose of manufacture, the 
book will be found a useful guide 

{From the Friend India ) 

The question of the development of productive in 
dustry in India has been often discussed, but be¬ 
yond this discussion little progress has been made 
This exhaustive work by Mr P R Cola, does justice 
to the question. cHe goes fully and systematically 
into the various branches of industry, said discusses 
every point connected with each He takes a v«rv 


hopeful view of the industrial future of the £ast, at 
by a judicious -irr-mgement of ficts and statist! 
commands attention and deference to his pl^as 

(From the Indian Mirror ) * 

There breathes in the whoU v,orh a spirit of, 
feeling and a red* interest in the ciuse of Indfa 
the East No pains have been spared to renege 
work of as much practical utility as i, possible n 
short a compass, so as to prove, as the author him 1 
says, ’a useful mdtttnal handbook It is 

beved and earnest^ hoped that the rt marks on 
facilities and advantages of Introducing unpro 
machinery in some of tne manufactures for article 
daily and extensive consumption as set forth in 
work under notice will not be lost upon our we 
countrymen 1 

(From the Natvue Opinion ) 

Our system of education talks learnedly of ai 
ing * an intellectual and vital soul in the natior 
we may well question the utility and value of 
called awakening when we find it taking nt 1 
sancc whatever of the development of the i 
resources of the country „ The book is.writ 
neat, busineflfftke style, and is entirely free 
attempt**^ essay writing 




